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For the Companion. 


THE FORTUNES OF DICKY RAY. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CuHapP. II. 


Mr. Wiggin turned his horse’s head, and fol- 
lowed Dicky to a place where there was a still 
taller pine tree and a still larger rock than those | 
which had marked the other path. | 

“There, that’s the ford,” said Dicky, “and | 
there’s a man going across now.” 

The man, who was mounted on a peddler’s 
eart, had nearly reached the water’s edye, but 
stopped when accosted by Mr. Wiggin. 

“[ suppose vou are quite sure this is the right 
place to cross?” queried Mr. Wiggin. 

“QO bless you, yes. I’ve been overit once a 
month these five years.”’ 

“T asked because there’s a place back here that 
looks a good deal like this.” 

“T know it, and a regulartrap it is. It’s where 
they water cattle, sometimes, and in a real dry 
spell a team can get across, but if anybody was 
to attempt it now they’d be drowned, as certain 
as the world. It’s a disgrace to the town, that 
they don’t see to it, and so I’ve told ’em, often; 
but you just follow me, and you’re all right,” 
said the srood-natured peddler. 

“Thank you, thank you, sir, so I will;” and 
then beckoning to Dicky, he said, “Boy, you 
have done me a great service. Most likely you 
have saved my life.” 

“Tt’s no consequence,” said Dicky. 

“Hey? No consequence, is it? Well, now, 
it’s considerable consequence to me. However, 
we won’t quarrel about that. You’ve done me 
a service, and I should like to reward you for 
it;” and Mr. Wiggin took out his pocket-book. 

“T don’t want no money,” said Dicky. “You 
caned me this morning when I didn’t deserve it, 
and money won’t pay for that. Besides, I done 
it more for her sake than yourn,” glancing at 
the kindly woman’s face beaming upon him 
from the chaise. 

“Hoity toity! Hey diddle diddle!”’ ejaculated 
the old gentleman, not knowing what to make 
of this barefooted hero, this small embodiment 
of the spirit of "76. He put up his pocket-book, 
however, and said, “I’m coming back this way 
in a few days, and Ill see you again. Your 
name is what?” 

“Dicky Ray.” 

“And don’t worry, Dicky,” said Mrs. Wigein, 
who instinctively felt that it was not so much 
the caning, as the disgrace connected with it, 
that rankled in the boy’s heart, “don’t worry. 
Very likely you didn’t do any thing amiss. You 
look like a good boy, and I almost believe you 
didn’t.” 

“T didn’t, as true as I live, ma’am,” said 
Dicky. 

“Well, we’re going to visit our son Samuel, 
and when we come back you shall tell us all 
about it.” 


of many things he wished to say in seif-defence, | 


for that was uppermost in his mind, but they all | 
fled at sight of the portly gentleman in the arm- | 
chair, leaning upon the ivory-headed cane be-| 
tween his knees. He felt well acquainted with | 
that cane, but had no desire to renew the ac-! 
quaintance. Iam not sure that he would not 
have turned and fled, had he not been reassured 
by aglance at the beaming, motherly face of 
the lady who sat on the sofa, fanning herself 
with a large palm-leaf fan. 

“Ah, here he is. How do you do, my dear?” 
said she, holding out her hand. 

“Very well, thank you,” said Dicky, touching 
the soft, fat hand with his own, and making his 
best bow. 

“Tt appears to me you look like somebody I’ve 
seen. Why, pa, it’s Samuel’s oldest he looks 
like, little Iran. I didn’t think of it before; but 
really, the resemblance is quite striking. Don’t 
you see it?—the same brown eyes, the same 
nose” —— 

“They both have eyes and noses, I grant you,” 
remarked her spouse; “but Debby, we didn’t 
send for the lad to discuss his looks, but for the 
transaction of business.””? Then, with an ahem, 
which seemed to Dicky majestic and awful, he 
said, ‘“You told me your name was Daniel Grey, 
I think.” ’ 

“No, sir, my name is Dicky Ray.” 

“Well, Dicky, as I said the other day, you 
have done me a service, and I mean to reward 
you forit. To be sure, our first interview was 
not of the most agreeable character. To insult 
and annoy passing travellers’ —— 

“T did not, sir. I was just walking along.” 

“There, there, don’t make it worse by denying 








Then the good woman nodded an adieu, and 


Dicky, feeling his burden lightened, went in pur- | 


suit of Miss Jinks’ cow. 

Miss Jinks was a lone woman, who lived in 
the same house with Mrs. Ray, and who, because 
she allowed Dicky to make himself useful to 
her, believed that she patronized him, although 
it never occurred to her to pay him for his ser- 
vices. 

And Miss Jinks was not wholly wrong—small 
credit to her, however—for it was far better for 
the boy to be obliging and industrious than self- 
ish and idle, and the good character he was 
forming was so much capital for future use. 

A week passed away, and Dicky was begin- 
ning to fear that the travellers had forgotten 
their promise to him, when, one day, he was 
seut for to appear at the hotel; “there were par- 
ties there as wanted to see him,” the messenger 
said. 

The “parties” proved. to be none other than 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigzin, who, as before, had 
stopped to refresh themselves and their horse 


| 


it. Anyhow, we settled it up on the spot, so it 
doesn’t signify.” 

“But it docs signify,” said Dicky, sturdily, 
and 1 fear not very politely; “‘it does signify, for 
if you say Irid on your shay, and then denied 
it, you make me out aliar. I don’t say thatI 
never rode on behind any body’s shay; but I 
cidn’t on yourn, and Mr. Mercer knows I didn’t. 
V’ll go and call him.” 

“Who the Dutch is Mr. Mercer?” asked Mr. 
Wiggin. 

“Why, he’s the storekeeper, and he was stand- 
ing in his door all the time. That’s where I was 
a carrying of my eggs.” 

“Your eggs? Verily, the plot thickens;” and 
the old gentleman, who was not half so crabbed 
as he seemed, laughed, good-humoredly. ‘Sup- 
pose we let it go that you are right, and come to 
business.” 

“T don’t see the good of letting it go I am 
right, when you don’t really believe Iam. As 
to the reward, I don’t want any. You’re wel- 
come to whatI done, butI don’t want you to 





during the heat of theday. Dicky had thought 


think J tell lies.” 
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“Now, pa, I think the poor boy is in the right 
of it,” said Mrs. Witrzin. “Reputation is more 
than money, and it’s no more than just that you | 
should let him have a chance to prove his story, | 
if he wants to. Run, dear, and call this Mr. 
Mercer, and we’ll hear what he has to say.” 

Dicky was off like a shot, without any second 
biddine. 

“Hadn’t you better summon a justice of the 
peace?” said Mr. Wiggin, much amused at the 
turn affairs had taken. “If that boy’s story is 
true, you and he’ll have me arrested for assault 
and battery, yet.” 

“T believe my heart it is,” said she. 

“And I'll bet my head it isn’t, and that you’ve 
seen the last of the little blackguard. Come, 
now,” returned he. 

“Your head would be of no use to me anywhere 
but on your shoulders,” said she. 


It was fortunate for Mr. Wiggin that his bet | the clouds. 


was declined, for in a few minutes back came 
Dicky, accompanied by Mr. Mercer, who did not 
in the least understand what was expected of 
him, the boy having merely told him that he 
was wanted at the hotel. 

After the preliminary greetings, Mr. Wiggin 
said,— 

“T understand you were a witness to the chas- 
tisement I administered to this boy a week ago; 
in other words, you saw me give him a caning.” 

“I did, sir,” answered Mr. Mercer, smiling, 
“and I have no doubt he deserved it.” 

“Ah!” and Mr. Wiggin glanced triumphant- 
ly at his wife; “then you know him to be a bad 
boy?” 

“Far from it. I always thought him a very 
steady, well behaved little fellow, but” —— 

“But you saw him with a party of young ruf- 
fians, insulting and annoying peaceable travel- 
lers ?” 

“Well, no, I did not see it, but I took it for 
granted a gentleman like yourself would not 
punish the boy without good reason.”’ 

“What! You did not see him hanging on to 
the back of my chaise? A pretty witness you 
are!” exclaimed Mr. Wiggin, wrathfully. 

“‘How could I see what never happened, str?” 
retorted Mr. Mercer, getting a little excited in his 
turn. “The boys that did that were mostly from 
the Irish quarter—Tipperary, we call it—but 
Dicky Ray was not with them. What grudge 
you owed him I didn’t know, but I supposed you 
had one.” 

“How could I owe him a grudge when I never 
set eyes on him before?” 

“Well, so far as his conduct at that time was 
concerned, I can assure you that he was walking 
quietly along with a basket of eggs, eggs which 
were destined for my store.” 





“Eggs, eggs, arain!” cried Mr. Wiggin; “and 


Wigzin, looking very crestfallen. 


“They never got farther than the gutter,” said 


Mr. Mercer. 


“So Iam the delinquent, after all,” said Mr. 
I’m not fit to 
go abroad without a guardian. Debby, why 
didn’t you see how matters stood? It was very 
wrong to let me go on so—very.” 

Then Mr. Mercer, seeing that nothing more 
was required of him, took his leave, and Dicky 
was about to go, too, but was recalled by Mr. 
Wigein. His first remark was a singular one. 
After Dicky had stood twirling his hat in si- 
lence a few minutes, Mr. Wiggin said,— 

“Boy, I should like to know your mother.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Dicky, because he could think 
of nothing else to say. 

“A woman who has taught her son to prize 
the truth above gold, must be worth knowing.” 
Dicky thought there was no doubt but that 
his mother was worth knowing, but he did not 
say so. 

“On the whole,” resumed Mr. Wiggin, “I 
think I will consult her before we arrange our 
little business affair. Where does she live?” 
“Down here a piece. It’s a little black house, 
with a well one end, and Miss Jinks’ cow-pen 
*tother. You can’t miss it.’’ 

“No, indeed, I should think not,” said Mr. Wig- 
gin, with an amused twinkle of the eve. ‘“‘Now 
run home and tell your mother she may expect 
a call from us by-and-by.” 

“Yes, sir.’ And bowing to his new friends, 
Dicky disappeared. 

Concluded next week. 
—_—————__+or— 


For the Companion. 


ALL GLITTER AND NO GAIN. 

People used to admire to see me with the 
bright gauze wings on my shoulders, my silk 
short dress all covered with spangles and bright 
ribbons. They little knew how tired I was, and 
how my feet and my head ached, and the lights 
dazzled and mingled together, when I seemed so 
gay and pretty! 
And then those wonderful chariots going up to 
Why, I was just as ’fraid as death of 
' them. I could feel all the color going out of my 
cheeks, and my hair seemed to stir, and I hardly 
breathed while we were going up, up to the 
painted clouds. And when we got off at the 
staging I was so dizzy that I used to fall right 
down, and sometimes have to be carried away. 
O, it was dreadful! 

Did I grow tired of that sort of life? You 
don’t think you should? 

Miss, you don’t know any thing about it, and 
I hope you never will. I sometimes look at my 
little Lilly, there; I wasn’t much larger than she 
when I was made to play the fairy on the stage, 
say about seven,—and what’s that but a baby ?— 
I say I look at her, and it makes me almost cry 
to think what if I should be taken from her, and 
her father, too, and somebody, secing how pretty 
she is, without a friend or protector, should take 
her to bring up for the stage! 

Yes, itlooks very fine, but, my dear, it is a bad 
life. I know all about it. 

Tell you my story? Yes, I believe I will, 
though portions of it are very sorrowful to re- 
member and painful to speak of. I was born in 
London, in a house in Victoria Street. You 
may think it was a very fine street, on account 
of the name, but it was a poor street, full of poor 
but decent people. 

It was only alittle way to Tottenham Court 
road, which is full of shops, and I can remember 
perfectly how I used to love to go there and see 
the fine streets. 

My sister, older than I, often had leave to put 
aclean apron on me, and take me there; and I 
think she enjoyed it as much asI did. I was 
called a pretty child. My mamma often said I 
was her red and white rose, and sometimes peo- 
ple would stop «me in the street to look at me, to 
pull my long yellow curls, or to pinch my cheeks 
playfully and kiss them. 





what became of the eggs ?”’ 


One day my sister dressed me up very nicely, 
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and told me it was a great holiday; that the 
Queen was to be out, and cannon fired, and mu- 
sic in the streets, which were to De beautifully 
decorated. 

My joy was at its height when I saw that 
mamma was to go, also, for she was putting on 
her nicest dress, and her bonnet with the cherry 
ribbon, and a clean white apron. Never was 
there a happier child than I, as my papa put 
two or three pennies in my pocket, and charged 
them to take ood care of his baby. 

I can see my mother, now, going about the 
tidy httle room, putting achair back here, or 
straightening a table cover there, and pulling 
the nice white curtains into place, after pushing 
into better view the three pots of flowering gera- 
niums she had coaxed up from tiny slips. 

I can feel my father’s warm kiss on my lips, as 
he went off, saying that he should get extra pay 
for that day’s work; and I remember his looking 
in, as he passed, his honest brown face brighten- 
ing the spaces between the crimson, flowering 
piants, and how wild I was to kiss him through 
the glass. 

And then the crowds, the lights, the music, the 
drums and the soldiers set my little heart in a 
flutter. I laughed, and screamed, and danced 
with delight between my mother and sister. I 
went into shops, and boucht for myself candies 
and nuts. I saw the shop windows, filled with 
toys, and it took time to persuade me that I had 
not money cnough to buy all I longed for. 

Was it tobe my last happy day for months 
and years, that I was so wild with excitement 
and delight? When my mother said it was time 
to go home I rebelled, desperately. The gay and 
pretty streets and all the fine shows were mine! 
Why should I leave them for a mug of milk and 
a bun? 

At last, they coaxed me home. When we had 
walked along the street where we lived, some 
four or five blocks, Ethel, my sister, cried out 
that there was a great crowd near our house. I 
looked up in my mother’s face, for her fingers 
closed so tightly on my hand that they hurt me, 
and saw her turn very pale. She never spoke a 
word, but walked so fast that I cried, as my feet 
sometimes dragzed between them. 

Yes, it was our house. The neighbor with 
whom my mother had left the key came out as 
we reached it, and gave a greatecry. Then my 
mother left me with Ethel, and flew in the door, 
and all was confusion after that. [ heard the 
screams; I saw men goin and come out; I saw 
my sister weeping as if her heart would break. 
Then one of the neighbors took me in her house, 
and hushed my sebs, and told me that an acci- 
dent had happened, and my father was dead. 

The days that followed were very dreary. My 
mother never came to see me but what she 
frightened me by her crying and her pale face. 
There was a funeral; then Ethel and I were to- 
gether, for they said that my mamma was very 
ill,—and not a week after they carried my fa- 
ther te the grave, my mother anda little new- 
born sister had gone to joinhim. So Ethel and I 
were left all alone in the world,—she fourteen 
and I seven. 

There was a little money after the debts were 
paid,—somewhere about thirty pounds, which 
my father had put in the savings bank, for it 
had always been his ambition to buy a bit of 
land, being a gardener by occupation. The 
money was soon used up for us children, and 
then Ethel was put out to service. 

I remember being taken very often to a dingy 
house by the woman who had kept me since my 
mother’s death, and how I was admired and 
petted. One day I saw some pretty little gauze 
dresses, all covered with spangles, lying on the 
torn old lounge, for they were not nice people, 
and the furniture was soiled and broken. 

“Well,” said the woman with whom we were 
visiting, “did you tell her sister?” 

The other nodded her head, and looked at me, 
as | stood touching the little spangles, delighted 
at their brillianey. 

“And what did she say?” 

“It took a deal of time for me to convince her, 
but [told her she could often go and see her, 
cost-free, and that she would be prettily dressed, 
and have enough to eat. Besides it would pay 
splendidly in time, because Marette was so pret- 
ty. Sheeried a good deal, but at last she give 
in; so if you’re of the same mind, why you shall 
have her.” 

“Of course am. Come here, deary. Do you 
think that is a pretty dress?” asked the woman, 
as I stood reluctantly within the fold of her 
arms. ‘Then you shall put it on, and see what 
a little princess it shall be.”’ 

Nothing loth, I allowed her to dress me, and 
when she had put a gilt crown on my curls, and 
a long, licht wand in my hand, she lifted me up 
on atable before an old, cracked mirror. My 
little vain head was quite turned with all this 





least; and. when I was placed again upon the 
floor, my old friend was gone. 

I was coaxed, then threagened, then punished 
for my persistent cries for her to come and take 
me away; and after that my poor little life was 
made miserable, indeed. I could not begin to 
tell you to what tortures I was subjected. 

And then I was carried to the great, cold thea- 
tre, and with beating heart and trembling limbs 
made to go through “‘my paces’”’—as they said— 
and then, sick, and dizzy, and frightened, not 
daring to do otherwise than my best, faced the 
glare of the footlights, the great audience, the 
stormy music. 

It was a terrible life, and I was growing up ig- 
norant and vain, when, fortunately, one of the 
stagecarpenters, a very superior man, who often 
met my sister when she came to visit me, loved 
her and married her. 

He was middle-aged, but very well off, and 
when they had furnished their own little house, 
they took me to live with them. How many 
times have I thanked God for his fatherly care! 
He sent me to school, and treated me as if I were 
his own child, till his nephew William proposed 
to take me off his hands. 

So you see we have prospered since then, and 
heaven forbid that my precious little Lilly should 
ever fall into such hands as her mother did. 
When you said, miss, that you thought it must 
be such a splendid life, to come before the pub- 
lic and be praised and flattered, it made me 
shudder, thinking of my miserable childhood, 
It’s all glitter, my dear, as I hope I have proved 
—all glitter and no gain—perilous alike to body 
and soul. 


+> 





For the Companion. 

STRAWBERRIES AND SCRIP. 

By Sophie May. 
One warm morning, two little girls, with a 
great yellow basket between them, were picking 
strawberries in a beautiful garden. 
“What a blazing hot sun!’ groaned Mary, 
from the depths of a speckled shaker. 
“O dear, yes!’ responded Phebe, “I should 
think it would melt, and drop right ont of the 
sky. And Mrs. Townsend won’t give us but 
three cents a box for picking! so there!” 
“Well, it doesn’t make any difference to her 
how hot it is, you know,” said Mary, bitterly. 
“She has blinds to her house!” 
“Yes, and sits there, eating ice-cream, I s’pose,”’ 
returned little Phebe; ‘‘and gets seventy-five 
cents a box, but wouldn’t give us more’n three 
cents if we should faint to pieces out here, and 
be picked up dead!” 

“O, sheisn't eating ice-cream this time o’ day,” 
said Mary, who always kept up her spirits by 
laughing at Phebe. 

“Well, she had some last night, serious, truly, 
black and bluely, for I saw her through the 


door. My mother doesn’t have ice-cream. She 
eats this slip stuff you boil in a kettle.”’ 
“Slip stuff? O, you mean rye-pudding. She 


doesn’t eat that all the time, you yoosie!”’ 
“But she eats brown bread, Mary Penny, and 
she’s a great deal better woman than Mrs. Town- 
send, and ought to have honey, and pickled 
limes, and mince- pie, every single day she 
lives.” 
“Well, there, Phe, she can’t bear pickled limes, 
you child, nor honey, either. But there are nice 
things she does like, and it’s too wicked-bad she 
can’t have ’em, when she isn’t a bit well, and 
has to sew so hard, and that’s what I always 
said!’ exclaimed brown-eyed, thoughtful Mary, 
growing earnest. “Some people are very differ- 
ent from Mrs. Townsend. Now, there’s Mrs. 
Stillman—if she didn’t live so far off, and we 
could pick for her—why, once she gave Angie 
Connor all she got for three boxes, and told her 
to keep it, for it was hard work to pick in such 
a blazing sun. And Angie took the money, 
and bought her mother a great piece of salmon 
with it.” 
“O my!” cried Phebe. “Let’s us take the 
money Mr. Potter gives us, and not let Mrs. 
Townsend have it, and buy owr mamma a great, 
big piece of—of”— 
The rattle-brained child finished the sentence 
with a heedless jerk of her elbow, which almost 
upset her basket. 
“Why, Phebe Penny!—Hark! 
stepping right behind me?” 
“No, indeed! Put back your shaker. 
am. Don’t you see me?” 
“But I heard somebody,” persisted Mary, 
looking about in a startled way. 
Yes, and there, not far off, was Mrs. Townsend, 
walking beside a row of currant bushes. Could 


Was that you 


Here I 


she be the one whose steps Mary had just heard 
on the gravel-path, close by her side? 

“Phebe,” whispered she, as the lady’s figure 
disappeared behind a syringa tree, ‘Phebe Pen- 
ny, she was right here a minute ago, and heard 





flaery, and I imagined myself a princess, at the 
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“Did she? What'd I say?” replied careless 
Phebe, with provoking indifference. 
“Don’t you know, child? You said, ‘Let’s 
steal some of the strawberry money;’ that’s just 
what you said.” 
Phebe only laughed, and picked a pebble out 
of her leaky shoe. She never took things to 
heart as Mary did; and as for that little speech, 
what if Mrs. Townsend had overheard it? ‘‘She’d 
only think children were foolisher than she 
s’posed for.” 
But when they went into the house with their 
basket full of berries, Mary’s whole face was 
dyed crimson, and she could not raise her eyes 
for shame. 
“Move your chairs up to the drop-table,”’ said 
Mrs. Townsend, “and help me take off the hulls.” 
That was what she always said, but Mary fan- 
cied that her voice was even sharper than usual. 
They all three hulled the berries in silence, and 
then Mrs. Townsend herself took them off the 
large white platters, and arranged them in the 
boxes. She never allowed any one else to do it, 
and Mary always noticed that.she was very sure 
to put the largest berries on top. 
“They are unusually nice, to-day,” said she, 
as she placed the boxes carefully in a market- 
basket, and gave the basket to the little girls. 
“And you may tell Mr. Potter that I expect half 
a dollar for them, and am not willing to tgke a 
cent less.”” 
“Yes’m,’’ murmured Phebe; and then they 
trudged off down the dusty street to the variety 
store, where every thing was kept, from shoe- 
strings and peppermints to sugay-cured hams. 
Mr. Potter was in a very genial mood, called 
them nice little girls, gave them each a stick of 
candy, and said he was perfectly willing to pay 
fifty cents a box for such strawberries as theirs. 
He took the eight boxes out of the market-bas- 
ket, and put back in their places eight empty 
ones, and then gave Mary a two-dollar bill for 
Mrs. Townsend. i 
“T will send her the rest to-morrow,” said he. 
The children sauntered leisurely along, nib- 
bling candy, and swinging the basket between 
them. The sun was cooling his face behind a 
cloud, and there was really some comfort in 
walking. Mary forgot Phebe’s unfortunate 
speech in the garden, and thought how nice it 
was that their work was done for the day, and 
they could have the rest of the time to do what 
they pleased. 

When they reached Mrs. Townsend’s, that lady 
had gone out riding, and there was no one at 
home to take the basket but old Kate Maloney, 
the maid of all work. 

“The money is in one of the boxes,” said Mary; 
but Kate might or might not have heard, for just 
then she was opening the oven door to look at 
the custards which were baking in white cups. 

The day went on as all days do. The sun 
came out of the cloud, and finished ripening 
some more strawberries; and next morning, 
Mary and Phebe were again in the beautiful gar- 
den, picking into the same yellow basket. After- 
wards, they sat with Mrs. Townsend beside the 
drop-table, and helped hull the berries, as usual. 

“Wait a moment,”’ said the sharp-voiced lady, 
as they were about to start off with fhe market- 
basket and the eight nice boxes. “Where is the 
money Mr. Potter sent me yesterdoy ?” 

“Katie took it, ma’am,” said Mary. 
in one of the boxes.” 

“No, I niver, mum!” spoke up Kate, turning 
round, with a plate of fish in her hand. ‘“Noth- 
ing was niver said to me about money, mum. I 
jist takes the boxes out of the basket, and sets 
’em in a row on the pantry shelf, as ye bids me; 
but it’s the fust that iver J heerd about money.” 

“What does this mean?” said Mrs. Townsend, 
with a severe glance at Mary. “‘Are you sure Mr. 
Potter paid you, yesterday ?” 

“O, yes’m, two dollars!” said Mary, eagerly; 
and Phebe, forgetting her awe of Mrs. Townsend, 
struck in with her favorite ditty, “Yes’m, he 
did, for I saw him. Serious, truly, black and 
bluely !”” 

“Kate, you may go to the store with the chil- 
dren, and inquire,” said Mrs. Townsend, paying 
no attention to Phebe. She had entire confi- 
dence in her trusty old servant, as well she 
might; so what could have become of the money ? 

Kate came back, saying that Mr. Potter had 
given the children a two-dollar bill; but she did 
not say, for she did not know, that Mary had 
gone home crying bitterly, her heart nearly 
broken. 

“What shalll do? O, what shall I do?” said 
the poor child, throwing herself into her moth- 
er’s arms. “The money was inone of the boxes; 
that’s where I always put it; but she doesn’t be- 
lieve me. She thinks I stole it; and Mr. Potter 
thinks so, too,—Mr. Potter, that always liked 
Phebe and.me, and. said we were the best little 
girls in this town, to help our mother.” 


“Tt was 





what you said!” 


door, and Mrs. Townsend, who lived just across 


the garden, stepped in without any bonnet on. 

“T wish you, would: tell me what all tiis 
means!” s Mrs. Penny, forgetting to say 
“How d’ye do?” 

“That is just what I came to inquire of you,’ 
returned Mrs. Townsend, her head tipping back 
atleast twoinches. “I don’t know as it would 
be possible to make you believe a word against 
your children, Mrs. Penny, but I will tell you a 
few facts, and then you may say if I haven’t 
some reason to think allis not right. Yesterday 
morning, as I happened to go into the garden to 
take a look at the tomatoes, I overheard your 
children scolding about my being stingy, and 
one of them—I think it was the oldest—was 
coaxing the other to steal the money for the next 
lot of berries.” 

“Mrs. Townsend!” cried Mrs. Penny, her face 
quite white with amazement. 

“QO, I knew you wouldn’t believe me,” said 
Mrs. Townsend, with a hard smile. “Didn’t | 
say so in the first place?’ 

“Mother, mother, ’twas Phebe!’ broke in 
Mary. “She did say so, just in fun!” 

“Fun!” cried Mrs. Townsend. “I should call 
it a pretty serious kind of fun! And, Mrs. Penny, 
that very day, I went out riding while they were 
gone to the store, and what should they do but 
take advantaye of my absence, and’”’?—— 

“No, we didn’t, mother,” exclaimed Phebe, 
dancing up and down. “Serious, truly, black 
and bluely.”’ 

Mrs. Townsend lost her temper at that, or per- 
haps she would not have gone on so hastily. 
“Wait till | get through talking, Miss Chatter- 
box! As I was saying, what should they do but 
take advantage of my absence, and slip off with 
that two-dollar bill!” 

The outraged mother looked at Mrs. Townsend, 
with a pale face, and trembling lips, but not a 
word could she speak. She was a Christian 
woman, and meant to bear and forbear, but this 
seemed a little too much. 

“Please remember,” said she, at last, with quiet 
dignity, “that you are talking to a mother about 
herdear children. You should be quite sure you 
are right before saying what you have just said, 
Mrs. Townsend.” 

The hard-faced neighbor cowered a little. 
“Everybody knows you are the soul of honesty 
yourself, Mrs. Penny, and I don’t mean to cast 
a single slur upon you; but I’ve always thought 
you were a little blinded as to your children, 
and, really, I did feel it my duty to come and tell 
you what they’ve been up to. Facts are facts, 
and the question is, Mrs, Penny, how are you 
going to get round ’em?” 

“It looks very mysterious, that is true,” said 
Mrs. Penny, taking the sobbing Phebe in her lap. 
“But as for my little children stealing, why, you 
must know, Mrs. Townsend, I can’t believe it for 
a moment. You think the case is very strong 
against them, but even you must. have your 
doubts; and I hope, as my husband used to say, 
you will give them the benefit of the doubt.” 

Mrs. Townsend sniffed a little. It always 
vexed her to think of Mrs. Penny’s late husband, 
who had been a great lawyer, while her own 
husband was an ignorant farmer, with just 
brains enough to make money. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘the benefit 
of the doubdt,’” said she. “I suppose it’s a law 
phrase; but law phrases don’t change things 
either one way or the other.” 

“I mean this: my husband used to say it was 
fair to believe a person innocent till he was 
proved guilty. I only ask you to wait awhile, 
Mrs. Townsend, and please don’t mention this 
affair at present. I have faith to believe it will 
all be explained.” 

“Well, I will wait a week,” said Mrs. Town- 
send, loftily ; “and by that time, I hope the chil- 
dren will be sorry for their conduct, and bring 
back the money.” 

With that, she swept out of the house, looking 
angrier than when she came; for she thought 
Mrs. Penny held her head rather too high fora 
woman that took in plain sewing. 

“There’s one thing I do know,” thought she, 
as she walked in at her own gate, “if the Lord 
had given me children of my own, I shouldn't 
be so blinded that I couldn’t hear a word said 
against ’em.” 

“Sure, mum, it’s me that’s glad you’ve got 
back,” called out Kate Maloney, with a spoon 
in one hand, and a strawberry-box in the other. 
“Mr. Potter’s store-b’y jist fitched up this box, 
as come home this morning, with the money in 
it, all straight.” 

Mrs. Townsend stared hard at the two-dollar 
bill, which lay in the bowl of Kate’s iron spoon. 
“T don’t understand a word of it,” said she. 

“Why, you see, mum, it was Mrs. Pinkham’s 
folks got the strawberries, and when they tips 
em out intil a dish for dinner, there was the 





There was a quick, decided tap at the kitchen 
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rid, and they jist says it’s none of theirs, and | bashful, and was conscious that his awkward- 


sinds it back to Mr Potter.” 

“So it was in the box, after all,” said Mrs. 
Townsend, looking quite crestfallen. 

“Yis, mum, jist as the childers was a telling; 
and ye must ha’ went and put the strawberries 
right atop, mum, and niver notished.” 

“Yes, soI must,” said Mrs. Townsend, thought- 
fully. It seemed to her she would rather face a 
cannonade than go back to Mrs. Penny’s, and 
acknowledge her mistake. 

“T thought ’twas the quarest thing what had 
gone of that money. Of course, nobody in their 
sivin sinses would suspict them innocent chil- 
dren. I shuck in my shoes, mum, for awhile,” 
continued she, glibly, “though I couldn’t think 
as you’d be afther belaving ill of me, as has al- 
ways borne a good carakter. But you may de- 
pind I was glad them Pinkhams come across the 
money.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Townsend, slowly. 

“There’s a dale more of honest folks in the 
worruld than gits the cridit of it,” added Kate, 
with no idea how the words struck home to her 
mistress; ‘‘and for my part I niver thinks harrum 
of nobody till I knows it for certain.” 

“T wish I could say as much for myself,” 
thought Mrs. Townsend, walking slowly back to 
Mrs. Penny’s. She might be cold and severe, 
but she did mean to be just; and I am happy to 
say that she not only asked pardon now for her 
hasty words, but gave the juice-stained two-dol- 
lar bill to the children, and insisted on their keep- 
ing it, as some atonement for the sufferings she 
had caused them. 

Mary thanked her, with a beaming face, and 
Phebe actually kissed her before she thought. 
She was frightened, next minute, but, strange to 
say, Mrs. Townsend seemed to like it; and from 
that time, took a decided fancy to the two little 
girls, especially Phebe. 

When Mrs. Pinkham heard of her giving each 
of them a new dress, she said she was really 
glad, for Mrs. ‘Townsend, without a chick or a 
child, could afford to do such things. Bat that 
it all came about through the scrip that was 
found in the strawberry-box, Mrs. Pinkham 
never suspected. 

————+~or——_—__—-_ 
For the Companion. 
THE DIAMOND RING. 


“Talking of buried treasures,” said Joe Dan- 
bury, as he threw husk after husk from the yel- 
low corn, “did I ever tell you of that affair on 
Mobile Point?” 

“No,” replied Warren Lester. “Tell us a 
good story, Joe, and you shall kiss the prettiest 
girl in the room.” 

“That depends,’—said Joe, gravely, as he 
looked about; “I’m not one of the kissing sort;” 
and just then his eye met Hetty Washburn’s, and 
his swarthy check grew red. 

Hetty had just found a red ear, but nobody 
saw,—or she thought so,—so she slyly slipped it 
under her apron. 

The husking took place generally at Jim Gold- 
heater’s great frame house. James was an old- 
fashioned man who kept a little private room of 
his own, full of relics. It was one of the pleas- 
ures of his life to show these things, and see 
folks wonder‘at them. There were dainty little 
shoes over a hundred years old; and pink satin 
bodices, worn by departed belics; and yards of 
faded ribbons that were new in the year 1700; 
and old-fashioned whalebone corsets that would 
have shocked the members of any health com- 
mittee; and stuff petticoats; and linsey woolsey 
gowns. 

Jim was a staunch advocate of old fashions. 
He had a suit of his grandfather’s, in which he 
sometimes arrayed himself in all the glory of 
yellow buckskin breeches, and red velvet smalls, 
and blue plush waistcoat. 

The girls and boys always liked to go to 
Stone End, as the place was caHed. There was 
the largeliving-room, just the thing for games and 
fun; plenty of odd nooks and corners, and—its 
crowning glory—a great chimney-place, where 
logs roared, and mighty flames went singing up 
the chimney of winter nights. They always had 
the corn shucked in that room, and all Maryville 
was there, generally. 

Joe Danbury was rather looked up to by the 
villagers, because hé had been wounded in the 
war. ‘He carried about with him ‘a bit of cold 
lead; tiot because he’ particularly liked to, but 
becanse it was lodged somewhere in the shoulder- 
bone ‘and could rot bé- got at by all thé surgéons 
who had ever tried their skill upor it. 

Joe was an independent, odd sort of genias, | 
homély, but good;—“‘#ood as gold,” people were 
it’the habit of saying, aud very stddessfal as a 
busindss mitn. * Worst «mill, and was’ tidking 
money; rapidly, but he kept very mach’ to hin | 
self, and was seldom scen in tlie society bf ladles. 
Yor thas be Gid not like thens, Yat he was very 


ness was sometimes the theme of ridicule. But 
| everybody respected him, even the wildest and 
| sauciest of our village girls, and that was Hetty 








But to return to Joe and his waiting group. 

“You know I was in the Siznal Corps, boys, 
and we were often mounted. When we were or- 
dered to Mobile Point, I thought we had got to 
the world’s end. A more barren, sandy place it 
would be hard to find. The officers of the old 
forts there had left in a hurry, and we were put 
to it to secure provisions for ourselves and 
horses. It is a sandy, desolate, forsaken region, 
and I owe it a particular spite because there I 
took the fever. 

“One day, a fellow we called Johnny Mush, on 
account of his partiality to that kind of food, 
came over to my tent. 

“Look here,’ said he, in great excitement, and 
put a piece of paper in my hand. 

“Where did you get it?’ asked I. 

“Just down there in the sand; saw theend of 
it sticking up, and I’ve been there, you’d better 
believe.’ 

“The paper seemed to have been torn from a 
small blank book, and on it were these lines: 

“ ‘Buried the box at 12. Sixteen paces from 
broken palm, due north.’ 

“Johnny chucked me under the chin. 

“*You understand,’ he said; ‘there’s treas- 
ure there; plate, family jewels and what not? 
I went over and found the spot. I run my sabre 
down twenty times. I know just the length of 
that box. It’s so long,’ and he measured off 
three feet. 

“Now there were a great many poor fellows 
buried under the sand, their graves ornamented 
with pieces of pine board, some with names cut 
in rude letters, others destitute of either name or 
date; and these stood about us in all directions. 

“ “How do you know but this may be a body ?” 
T asked. 

«Three feet long,’ responded Johnny, with a 
grimace. 

“Well, portions of a body, for all we know,— 
amputations.’ 

““*Nonsense,’ said Johnny; ‘it’s treasure. I 
feel itin my bones. Hooray, we’re rich!’ 

““<T don’t see that, just yet,’ I replied. You 
know they called me ‘Cautious Joe,’ ” he added 
to the company, with a smile; “ ‘and I shouldn’t 
like to take the trouble to dig up a stump in the 
dead of night—for of course that is what we 
must do to be secret about it.’ 

“*Yes, that is precisely what we must do,’ 
said Johnny, with enthusiasm. ‘We must man- 
age to get over there at night, without the 
knowledge of the officers. If they get a scent of 
it, the game is up.’ 

“<The game is up, anyhow,’ said I, ‘as far as 
I can see. Suppose there should be treasure. 
How are we to conceal it in our dog-tents? 
How are we to take it off?” 

“QO, bother!’ muttered Johnny, pulling ner- 
vously at his cap; ‘don’t let’s think of that, at 
present. Our first duty is to see if the treasure 
is there. There’ll be ways and means provided, 
I religiously believe. I told you out of all the 
boys, because you can keep mum. And just 
think it over, will you? I’m ready, any time.’ 

“Tf promised to think it over, and the result 
was we planned, Johnny and I, how to manage 
the affair very cunningly. I won’t tell you the 
modus operandi, as the lawyers say, just aow; 
suffice it that one cloudy nizht, when the moon 
shone, now and then, we found ourselves at the 
spot with the requisite tools. 

“{ felt with my sabre, as the sand was very 
much loosened by Johnny’s previous efforts, and 
found that the box was very solid, and not quite 
three feet in length; also, that it was square. 
So we began operations, working away for half 
an hour, all the time fearing that we should be 
missed and looked after. 

“At last, with great exertion, we got the box 
out. It was not a dead body; of that I felt sure. 
it required our utmost strength to lift it to the 
surface and to pry it open. 

“Tn it was plate, silver and old, besides jewels. 

“John and I sat down, and looked at each 
other in the dim light. 

“¢Well, what zood will it do us?’ T asked. 

“Johnny réplicd by taking out two small 
boxes. 

“Tl risk it,’ said he, and threw one of them in 
my lap. ; 

“ ‘We can’t take the plate, and we’ve no place 
0 carry the jewels, and if we had, no knowing 
what would come of it,’ I said, as I took the box 
and put it in my pocket, ‘I think we had better 
tell-Col. H,’ 

“Not for the world!’ cried Johnny. “‘Tet’s 
think it over. Time’s up, now; and tlie sentinels 
wil] coméin, soon; 80, let’s bury the chesf again, 
and by to-pidtrow ‘wight ‘we’ have bit upd 


“Very well,’ said I, and we got back to our 
tents in safefy. The next day,” continucd Joe, 
stniling, grimly, ““we were ordered off to New Or, 
leans, to leave by twelve, noon. You never saw 
such a crestfallen face as Jolnny’s, about that 
time. He came over to me. 
“What shall we do?’ he asked. 
“Our duty,’ said I; ‘we must go to New Or- 
leans, or desert.’ 

“Poor Johnny; he had set his heart on riches.”’ 

“What was in the little box?” asked some one. 

“A valuable ring,’”’ answered Joe. 

“What! a diamond?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” was the response. 

The girls were all looking at him, now, and 
still Hetty Washburn hid her red ear 

“T’ve got it with me,”’ said Joe. 

“O, I never saw a real diamond,” was the uni- 
versal cry. 

“You shall, then—before we go home 
responded, evasively 

After the fun and frolic were through, the 
boys and girls adjourned to the old curiosity 
shop, as the farmer’s relic-room was called. 

Hetty and Joe were looking over an ancient 
embroidered pocket-book. 

“Hetty,” said Joe, quietly, “you hid the red 
ear. 

“How do youknow?” asked Hetty, her cheeks 
blazing. 

“Because I saw you. 
for the ring?” 

At first, Hetty said no, and persisted for some 
time, but when they all sat down to supper,— 

“O,” cried one and another, “Hetty has the 
ring! How splendid!” and poor Hetty had to 
bear much good-natured raillery, and not a lit- 
tle secret envy, which vented itself, afterwards. 

_ But Joe was never sorry that he gave her the 

ring. 


.” Joe 


Will you give it to me 
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For the Companion. 
A BACKWOODS BOY’S STORY. 


While passing around the head of one of those 
broad, sea-like lakes which form the northern reser- 
voir of the Penobscot, we came out (my companion 
was Mr. R. B. Smart, of Bangor,) quite unexpected- 
ly into a large, plantation-like opening. It was ona 
slope, rising up to the ridges that lay towards the 
north. 

“This must be a ‘hay farm,’ ’’ said Smart, briefly. 

In the soft haze of the late September afternoon, 
no less than a dozen huge hay-stacks loomed up in 
various quarters of the stumpy clearing. while two 
or three log hovels, a little up from the shore, indi- 
cated human habitation. We went towards them. 

A young fellow, of perhaps seventeen or eighteen, 
sat in the door of the larger of these rough cabins. 
He had probably been watching us from the mo- 
ment we came out of the forest, and as we ap- 
proached, keenly scrutinized us both. A cocked gun 
stood against the door-post, within hand reach. 

In these wild localities strangers are not unrea- 
sonably objects of suspicion, till they prove them- 
selves honest. 

So, while still several rods off, Smart hailed the 
young man and briefly stated our business, conclud- 
ing with,— 

“Hay farm, here, I reckon?” 

“Yeus, sir,” with backwoods length of pronuncia- 
tion; “that’s what we callit. Me and the ojd man’s 
been ricking up quite a bunch of it,” pointing off 
toward the scattered stacks. 

“You sell it to the loggers, I suppose,” said I. 

“Well, we do. They’re glad to give us twenty-five 
dollars a ton for it.’’ 

“How much have you cut and stacked?” 

“Well, we reckon there’s about three tons in a 
stack, and there’s thirteen stacks; that makes thir- 
ty-nine tons.” 

“Is the ‘old man’ about?” Smart inquired. - 

“Well, he aint. Went down to the settlement 
three days ago.” 

**So you’re alone?” 

“Sole alone.” 

“T should think you would be rather lonesome.” 

“Lonesome! What good would that do?” 

“Not much,” said Smart, laughing. 

“But I’m rather glad to have ye come,” contin- 
ued the youth. ‘I guess now you'd like to stay all 
night, wouidn’t ye? Can, jest as well as not.” 

We gratefully accepted the invitation. 

“Thought you'd like to. There aint another put- 
ting-up place within twenty miles. Set down any- 
where. I'll scare up some supper.” 

We sat down on the grass, and our bright young 
host began to mend his fire, which smouldered be- 
tween two stones about a rod frém the door. Sud- 
denly he stopped, as if impressed with some forgot- 
ten daty, and turving to-us; said,— 

“My namo’s Sam—Sam Robbins.” 

Whereupon, we introduced ourselves by name. 

This acoomplished, Sam next propeeded to out. off 
a fine lotof beefsteaks from a quarter hanging in- 
side the cabin, and put it down to fry-in an enor- 
mous spider, while he made coffee in a teakettle over 
the coals. 

These staple aiticles, together with plenty’ of corn 








was, doubtless, commonplace enongh; but to us it 
had a novel phase, in its strong flavor of backwoods 
life. The flash of the waves in the lake upon the 
pebbles below, fhe solemn moan of the pines, and 
the various cries and wild sounds that issued from 
the vast forest that surrounded us, certainly im- 
pressed us. 

Sitting there, and looking off toward the pines, I 
saw a creature bounding along among the blackened 
stumps. It was too dark to tell its color, but it 
seemed the size of a rather large dog. Stopping 
suddenly, it uttered a harsh, querulous screech. 
“What® that?” exclaimed Smart. 

“O, that’s nothing but a screamer,” said Sam, 
glancing carelessly around. ‘‘They’re as thick as 
rabbits all round here. Some call ’em lucivees. 
They never’ll touch a body unless you run on to 
them when they’re eating something. They are ug- 
ly looking critters, though; great heads, and tossels 
on their ears.” 

“The Canada lynx, probably,” remarked Smart. 
“But do you ever have panthers here?” 

“Painters, yer mean,”’ corrected Sam. ‘Well, 
not often. Only oncein a while. [come mighty 
near getting gobbled up by one—my brother Zeke 
and I did—once.”’ 

“How was that?” Smart asked. 

“Well, ’twas when we first cleared here, about six 
year ago. I was twelve, and Zeke ’bout fourteen. 
The old man had gone down to the settlement, that 
week, and he left Zeke and I here. 

“It was quite late in the fall. There had beena 
light snow the day after he left, that gave every 
thing a queer look, I tell ye. We didn’t mind the 
snow, though. Our heads were full of trapping. It 
was the first time we ever set traps. We thought 
we were going to make a fortin, catching these 
screamers, 

“We built a log trap over yender, in the edge of 
the woods, and father had an old iron bear-trap 
We set the bear-trap up back here among the spru- 
ces. We used to go out to them twice a day. 

“The first morning after the snow, we found a 
screamer in the bear-trap. But we were so tickled 
and made such a hurrah, that the creatur’ begun to 
struggle, and sure’s ye live, he broke the old rope 
that we had hitched the trap with, and run off with 
it, klaperty klap. We had to chase him more’n three 
miles, ’fore we could get up near enough to shoot 
him. 

“?*Twas no small job, I tell ye, to bring that trap 
and the creatur’ back. After that we concluded to 
keep still, and go up easy, 80 as to shoot before the 
creatur’ saw us. 

“That night we caught a saple in the log-trap, but 
while making the round, we came across a very large 
track in the snow, such as we had never seen before. 
Neither Zeke nor I knew what it was. And we 
talked and thought about it so much that evening 
that we got to feeling pretty scared. Up here, alone 
so, ’twasn’t so much wonder. We was green, then. 

“The next morning we kept a pretty good lookout 
all about us, as we went out to see to the traps. 

“In the first place, we went out to the log-trap. 
There was nothing init, and we kept on round to 
the bear-trap. A clump of low spruces sort of hid 
it as we came up on that side. But we heard a kind 
of a craunching noise before we had got within ten 
rods, and knew there was something in the trap. 

“Now let’s be still,’ said Zeke. ; 

“We tiptoed along, and got up among the spruces; 
then, getting down on our hands and knees, we crept 
in among them. The trap was about a hundred feet 
beyond. 

“We pulled away the boughs easy, and peeped out 
—Zeke first. 

“«*Gracious!’ whispered he. 

“LT looked. Crouching over the trap lay a big iron- 
gray creatur’. Tell ye, he was a rouser! Made my 
eyes stick out. "Twas a painter, a big one,too! But 
we didn’t know what ’twas, then. All we knew 
was, that it was a mighty savage-looking beast. 

“«That’s what made the tracks,’ whispered Zeke. 

“He's in the trap.’ 

“One of its hind legs was caught just below the 
gambrel. It kept licking at the place, doubling up, 
and whining like 

“Zeke undertook to point the gun through the 
boughs, but his hands shook so that he made a rus- 
tling. The creature looked up, showing a pair of 
great glassy eyes, that glowed like fire. 

“Zeke pulled back the hammer; and the moment 
the creatur’ heard the click, he started up, and gave 
a tremendous scream. I s’pose that sort of fright 
ened Zeke, so that he let off the gun without getting 


m. 

“The moment he fired, I heard a growl, and the 
trap rattled, as if the creatur’ was comin’. 

“We both scrambled out of them spruces, short 
order, you'd better belieye, and legged it back on our 
tracks, as we’d come up “from the log trap, 

“We hadn’t got four rods off, before I heard the 
beast smashing through the spruces, trap an’ all. 

« «Leg it!’ yelled Zeke; and we did leg it, just as 
fast as we could run. 

“(As soon as the painter was through the spruces, 
he saw us, and set up another scream. Lucky for us 
he had that, great trap hung to his leg, or he’d had 
us before we'd gone six rod. That bothered him, ye 
seg, and made him trip and stumble. As it was, he 
gained on us. 

“By the time we'd got back to the log trap, he 

wasn’t sixty feet behind. I don’t know whether 
Zeke had been calculatin’ to get inter the trap till he 
came to it,or not, Bat jest as ‘we came up to.tun by 
itshe sung out, ‘Pile inter‘ the trap!’ and we. both 





Bhs sup had. sat, and dusk was falling gs we finy 
ished. eating. Then we strotcbed yes around 
the fire, which righ oped wp in the twilight. To 











,, with 


Sail, the set ean ‘ifalestviigo Scenery, 





dove in under the fallin ‘dgor) and Zeke sprung. * 
| ‘Down came the door. 

“In less’n half a minute, the painter was at it, 
' diggin’ aud'growlin’, ‘We could see in through’ tha 
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cracks between the logs. But the trap was built 
strong, to hold bears. He couldn't pull it down. 
“We're all right,’ saitl Zeke. ‘Now, I’ll fix ’im 
through that big crack!’ 
“But come to look at the gun, which Zeke had kept 
hold on, the flint was gone out of the hammer. 


Caught in the brush, I think likely. That was al- | 


ways the way with them old flint locks. 


‘‘We didn’t notice it till Zeke had got the charge | 


in. ‘Then we tried to get it off with a stone in place 
of the flint, but couldn’t. So there we were. Most 


provoking luck I ever knew. Wecould have killed | 
him, ye see, just like a pin, through the erffek, if we | 


could only have got the gun off. 


“When we found we couldn’t make the gun go, 


we tried to make a@re by strikin’ a spark with a 
piece of a rock on the screw heads in the stock of the 
gun, an’ catchin’‘it ona bit o’ paper. 
make that go, either. 

“All this time, the painter kept a diggin’ and 
scratchin’ at the trap, first up on the roof-poles, then 
down by the door. I tell ye, he made a racket, with 
that trap dangling at his legs, when he got over our 
heads, 
though. The roof-poles were loaded down with | 
great stones, to keep them fast. 

“But there we were—trapped. 


Zeke thought if we kept still he’d be more likely to 
go off. So we crept into one corner, and kept quiet. 
But the old feller hung round; would go off a little 
ways, then come tearin’ back, and then set and watch 
for us, like a cat for a mouse. 


“Along in the afternoon, though, he went off, all | 


of a sudden. We didn’t know where he went to; 
but, after waitin’ awhile, we got up and peeped out. 
We couldn't see a thing of him anywhere 

* ‘Guess he's got hungry and left,’ said Zeke. 

“So we waited awhile longer, and then we pried 
up the door, and after another good look all reund, 
crawled out to go to the house. 

“Well, sir, we hadn’t got a rod from the trap ’fore 
we heard the painter screech again. Ye see, he’d 
only gone just out behind a clump of little hemlocks, 
to fool us. 

“We didn’t try to get back inter the trap, but ran 
for the house, with the painter after us, screechin’ 
an’ clatterin’ the trap, "“l'wasn't more’n twenty-five 
or thirty rods; just over there in the edge o’ the 
woods, 

“We got here ahead of him, and got the door to. 
I stood with my back ag’in it, while Zeke got the old 
man's box, an’ found another flint. He wasn’t long 
fixin’ itin. Then he pulled out some of the plugs an’ 
rags we'd put inter the cracks between the logs to 
keep out the cold, just enough to run the gun out, 

“The creatur’ watchin’ round, and run along 
to see what it was pokin’ out there. Zeke let him 
have it right in the head.” 

“Kill him?” exclaimed Smart. 

“Well, it did,” said Sam. ‘We took him out o’ 
the trap, and skinned him.” 

“Have you his skin now?” I asked, 

“No; we sold it along with our other furs that 
spring."* 

“Where's Zeke, now?” Smart asked. 

“Zeke went inter the service,” replied Sam. 

I knew in a moment what this quieter tone implied. 

“L wanted to go, too,”” Sam went on; 
man didu't want us both to leave him. 
through all right till the big fight at Spottsylvania. 
They killed him there. We never heard from him 
after that.’ 

I often think of Sam, and wonder if he and the “old 
man” are stfl at. the ‘‘hay farm” 
hem 


was 


“> 


POLYANDRY AND HAIL. 


There are some states of society that, as the 
phrase is, “defy language to portray them.” 
One must invent new words, or break the best 
rules of English grammar to describe them, 

Take Utah, for example, and how, T would 
like to know, shall we speak in fitting terms of | 
Mrs. Brizham Young, and do ng violence to Mr. 
Lindley Murray? For Mrs, 
cally and grammatically named, is a noun of mul- | 
titude. As has been truly said, there are a great 
many of her. To tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, you must candidly 
admit that she area host in herself. She are? 
Why, yes, for she és not, but verily she are many 
in one—an E pluribus unum spouse. 

That is the strait to which the crooked path 
of Brigham Young has brought our syntax,— 
indeed, it is his sin-tax on our tongue. To de- 
seribe this mode of marrying, we have invented 
the word polygamy. It indicates that in coun- 
tries that tolerate it, the men, as the polite vizier 
said of the Sultan, are ‘‘vera mooch married!’ 

Polyandry is polygamy turned upside down. 
In the one polyandrous country of the globe, it 
is the women who are very mach married. Each 
is the wife of several husbands, to each of whom 
she is legally married. 

This ‘domestic institution” exists among the 
tribes that live along the banks of the upper 
Jamna and the upper Ganges in India. It is 
confined to this region; and to a limited number 
of tribes, even thore. Not far from their realm; 
polygamy prevails. 

This worn; whose portrait we reproduce; is 
one of the wives with many husbands. 

In this strange country) whem an chler son 


We couldn’t , 


We wa'n't much afraid of his gettin’ in, | 


‘There was no know- | 
ing, either, how long the creatur’ would keep us in. | 


“but the old | 
Zeke went | 


on the Pomgokwa- | 


Young, arithmeti- | 





chooses a wife, he selects her not for himself on- 
ly, but for all his brothers as well; or, if some 
of them are boys, for as many of them as are of 
age. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| Let us suppose a family of six male children. 
| If three of them are men, the brother who mar- 
| ries a. wife chooses her for the three adults. 
| When the boys grow up, if one of them selects a 
wife, she becomes the wife of all the six broth- 
ers, and the two women thus chosen are equally 
the legal partners of half-a-dozen husbards. 

The children born of these marriages are re- 
garded as the children of the brother who exer- 
cised the privilege of choosing. 

This marriage custom is said to have originat- 
ed many generations ago, when a company of 
five brothers, before going to an archery enter- 





try, agreed to divide among themselves equally, 
any prizes that any one of them should win. 
The King offered a magnificent prize to the best 
archer, but did not tell what it should be. One 
of the five brothers won it. It turned out to be 
the daughter of the King. The brothers kept 
their compact, and afterwards became powerful 
rulers; courtiers imitated their example, and so, 
the story runs, polyandry was established. 

India is a queer country. Let me recall one 
adventure [had there in the Himalaya at Liva- 
dour, in the North-western Provinces. It was 
in May, 1846. I was standing talking with a 
friend at his door. Ilis house was not five min- 
utes ride from my own residence. I saw a storm 
coming, but did not fully know its nature. My 
| friend exclaimed ,— 
| “Sharp’s the word! Mount and off, or you’ll 
| catch it!” 








| 
| 


| 





| 





to her side. She rushed wildly up the hill. 
Down came the hail, as if ten thousand school- 
boys up in the clouds had suddenly stoned the 
neighborhood. One of the hailstones struck me 
on the back of the hand, and raised a lump on 
it as big asa cherry. Another hit me in the 
nose and chipped off a piece of skin. The pony, 
stung to madness, leaped onward like a tiger. 
Just as we neared my house, a pig ran squcal- 
ing across the path. She stepped on it and shied 
alittle, enough to fling me head foremost into 
the verandah, and then she gallopped in after 
me. The folks in the house roared with lauzh- 
ter. I suppose I must have been a queer-looking 
spectacle! There was a pail of honey there, and 
I was pitched headlong into it. My hair was in 
“a sweet mess,” as one of the young fellows ex- 
pressed it. I was described as the “sweetest 
love,” by my wife, and she spoke rather ironi- 
ically than affectionately. I never heard the 
last of that hailstorm as long as I lived in India. 
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es of trees nearly as thick as my See that had | she cast furtive glances at every nook and oor- 
been broken by the stones. | ner, that she might report at the next placc she 
40% called, upon my shiftlessness. 
Hi | She had not been gone long, before Mrs. A. 
CATCHING DISEASES. {came in, a genial, sunshiny little woman; and 
It is well that we do not see all that is con- 


4 she, too, had been to see the Howes. 
tained in the atmosphere around us, for if We) «“She’s one of the sweetest creatures I ever 
did we should certainly not be in a state of ease, | saw,” she said, with a radiant face; “and so sen- 
even if we were not in a state of disease. If our | sinle! Her children are not frilled and furbe- 
eyes were turned into microscopes, the air would | jowed, flounced, and tucked, and embroidered. 
appear as full of floating particles as it does of | gne just takes the time, I believe, that others 
flakes in a snow storm. Many of these would 


spend that way, to read the best books, and im- 
be manifestly dangerous, and we shoul waste prove her mind, for, really, she knows so much! 
valuable time in trying to dodge them. 


“And then, her house; why, it’s the perfection 
For instance, if we went among oxen afflicted of coziness and beauty ; plenty of flowers, plenty 
with the cattle disease, we might behold disgust- 


of pictures and rare little bits of statuary. [ 
ing poisonous atoms flying about in every dirce- 


couldn’t find a fault in her nor her house. 
tion, like bad angels, seeking whom they may} «with all her attention to literary matters, she 
destroy. They would light on our heads, our 


is as nice and clean as a pin; and itis really a 
hands, or our faces; and if one happened to fly | treat to see such healthy, hearty-looking children, 
into our mouth, we should feel as if we had 


dressed in a sensible way. And then, her voice 
caught a Tartar. This discase came from Eu- 











tainment given by a famous King of that coun- | 


{ jumped on my pony and struck my spurs in- 


The storm lasted only a fow minutes, but Jong 
enough to destroy all my beds of dahlias, to strip 
the oaks of their foliage, and to kill several coats 
| and sheep that were caucht in unprotected pla- 
| ces. AfteF the storm I pitked up many branch- 


is so pleasant, and her face so beautiful; she 
rope, so we have doubtless received many a germ | welcomes you with a frank, cordial manner, that 





from Germany. 

It appears, then, that it is not we who catch | 
diseases, but diseases that catch us. 
much use running away from them, for if they 

yant us they will soon overtake us. A physi- 
cian or nurse, after leaving a patient, has been 
known to give the disease, in passing, to a child 
on the opposite side of the streét, while another 


who has left an infected room, and yet escaped. | 

It is said that the germs of measles, scarlet 
and typhus fever, resemble albumen, (white of 
egg) and, like tipplers, Jose their character when 
treated with warmth, alcohol, and other agents. 

The germ of small pox is so small that it can- 
not be detected even by a powerful magnifier. 
But, mite as it is, it is very mighty. 
| get lodged in the system, and it will produce as 





| violent fermentation as takes place in making 
beer, and too often will also bring the patient 
to his bier. 

The poisonous germs causing fever and ague 
arise usually in damp places, but sometimes the 
sun dries them, and then they fly a long distance 
on the wings of the wind. They are minute, in- 
visible atoms, and yet with a touch they cause a 
strong man to tremble like a leaf. They seem 
to send acurrent of cold air through his very 
bones. Then they change it into a fiery blast, 
so that he is thoroughly parched. At last they 
beat a truce, but it is only till they get strong 
enough for another attack. 

Some have thought that the germs of disease 
are of an animal instead of a vegetable nature. 
And this idea seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that the remedies are often of a kind to destroy 
insect life. Cholera, it is said, has been cured 
by an injection of quassia into the veins. But 
we must wait further examination, on this point, 
meanwhile committing ourselves to the care of 
Him who beholds even the minutest germs, and 
contrary to whose will none can do us harm. 


ee eS 
TWO WAYS OF VISITING. 


A friend of mine, who shall be nameless, called 
upon me the other day. In the course of her 
visit, she said she had been to sce the Howes, a 
family lately moved into the.neighborhood. 

“She seems an uncommonly nice little body,” 
she said, in her airy, off-hand way, “but her 
children looked like little frights. I think they 
must be trying to wear out their summer suits. 
The boy had a dirty face, and was very noisy. 
Have you never met Mrs. Howe? She has a cu- 
rious face,—not a bit pretty—and she talks a 
little through her nose. 

“They have furnished their parlor very nicely, 
but do you know I could see nothing but a long 
spider’s web, that hung from the ceiling? Webs 
do make me so nervous! Ican’t abide them. 
If I had been in my own house, and some one 
had called, I don’t know what I should have 
done. Gone and got the broom, perhaps, and 
brushed it away, then and there. 

“Did she notice it? Well, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Her eyes followed mine, but she never made the 
least apology. Now, such things fret me. 

“However, there’s no denying she’s a nice little 
woman, as I said before; and I judge she reads a 
good deal; her centre-table was all littered up 
with books; and she puzzled me once or twice, 
because, you see, I don’t get time to keep up with 
scarcely any of the new books out. She can’t 
read and wark, too, and that accounts for the 
children’s queer frocks, and the cobwebs in the 
corner. ’ 

“I’m afraid she wouldn’t dare to ask visitors 
into her bedrooms. Now, my idea of a house- 
keeper is to have a house rearly for inspection, 
always, from cellar to garret. I won’t say that 
T always do it, But you mnst call upon the 
Howes; [am sure you will like them.” 

With this, my friend tef me} and no doubt! 





It is not | 





Let it once | 





makes you feel at once at home. I am really 
| quite enchanted with her,”” she added, with a 
laugh, “as you must think.” 

“T shall take your estimate of her character, 


| at any rate,’’I said, “and call upon her as quick- 


ly as possible; but didn’t you see one cobweb 


| there?” 


“Cobweb!” exclaimed my visitor, in surprise. 


child has been taken up in the arms of a person | | “Why, no; I never thonght of cobwebs; J never 


| look for them.” 

“You must pardon me for asking,” I said, “but 
you mide her so perfect that I did hope you 
might have found some little flaw in_ her house- 
keeping arrangements. Iam but a mortal, vou 
see.” 

She laughed more heartily. 

“T believe I am apt to make paragons of those 
I like,” she answered. 

I could not help contrasting the two, after 
Mrs. A. had gone; and it is a fact that I followed 
her to the door without one fear that she would 
look for cobwebs. 

There is a homely old proverb that runs after 
this fashion: 

“The dog that will fetch a bone will carry one.” 

And so, whenever the faults of my neighbors 
are brought to my observation, I distrust the 
person who forces me to see them, fancying that 
she in her turn will carry all my faults wher- 
ever she goes, 

Let us all try to see the bright and pleasant 
side of things. ALMA. 
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NEW PARTIES. 


Two more political parties have been formed 
in the United States, and their action may have 
some effect on the decision of the next presiden- 
tial election, which will take place in November, 
1872. 

The first of these new organizations is known 
as the Labor Reform party,;—or, as it would 


‘have been called in former times, the Working 


Men’s party. 

From the early years in our history there have 
been working men’s movements of a political na- 
ture, some of which were quite imposing for 
brief periods; but we cannot call to mind one of 
them that ever accomplished any thing. The 
new movement may he more successful. 

Working men desire to have a larger share of 
the products of the general business of the world, 
arguing that capital now has an undue share of 
whatis produced. How their desire is to be real- 
ized is not clear,—but perhaps light will come, 
by-and-by. Reductions in the hours of labor 
have already been effected, but as a consequence 
of general legislation rather than of the a 
of any party. 

There was a National Convention of the Labor 
Reformers held on the 22d of last February, at 
Columbus, the capital of Ohio. That Conven- 
tion nominated Justice Davis, of the United 
States Supreme Court, for the office of President 
of the United States; and Joel Butler, New Jer- 
sey, for that of Vice-President. Judge Davis is 
of the State of Illinois. Neither of these gentle- 
men isa working man, but they are both of 
good reputation. 

There was a Temperance National Convention 
held, at Columbus, at the same time with the 
Labor Reform Convention. This Convention 
nominated Mr. James Black, of Pennsylvania, 
for the presidency, and Mr. John Russell, of 
Michigan, for the vice-presidency. Of these 
gentlemen we cannot say any thing,—for we 
know nothing of them, never having heard of 
them before. 

The only thing of importance -in connectiou 
with those nominations is their possible effect.on 
the result of the next national election. Neither 
vf the two tickets is likely to receive even. a soli- 
tary Electoral vote; but it is quite possible that 
the two may get encugh votes from the people 
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‘materially to lessen the number of Electors that 
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might otherwise be given for either Republican 
or Democratic candidates for the offices of Presi- 
dential Electors. 

Let us suppose a case, to show how this might 
happen. There isa State, we will assume, in 
which the Republicans would choose eight Elect- 
ors, by 5,000 majority, were there to be only two 
Electoral tickets in the field,—their own, and that 
of the Democrats. But in consequence of there 
being four tickets in the field,—the Working 
Men’s ticket, and the Temperance ticket, besides 
the other two,—the Republicans might lose (say) 
8,000 of their votes, if the men giving them 
should vote for one or the other of the two new 
tickets. 

In consequence of this loss, they would be 3,000 
votes behind the Democrats, and the Democrats 
would get the eight Electors, as they would have 
8,000 plurality in the popular vote. 

But would not the Democrats also lose votes? 
Yes, but not so many as would he lost by the 
Republicans, for the reason that the Republicans 
do not hold together as tenaciously as the Demo- 
crats. 

Judging from the past, however, it does not 
seem probable that any marked changes will re- 
sult from the action of the two new parties. 


———_——_—_~9+ 
HOW TO SPEND EVENINGS. 


When Amos Lawrence first came to Boston, he 
boarded with a large number of young men, who 
were clerks, like himself, or learning atrade. He 
was eager to acquire knowledge, and to form good 
habits, which might fit him to become a successful 
merchant. He tried hard to persuade the other 
young men to spend their evenings at home in read- 
ing, and other ways for mutual improvement. But 
most of them declined, saying that they worked hard 
through the day, and needed recreation. They pre- 
ferred to go to places of amusement, to concerts, and 
balls, and theatres. 

Mr. Lawrence, in later life, when giving good 
counsel to one of his sons, referred to the history of 
these young men. They had every one become bank- 
rupt in fortune, and most of them had also been 
wrecked in character. Those who with himself had 
spent the evenings at home, had prospered, and lived 
useful lives, some of them attaining high distinction. 
He said to another friend, ‘‘It is on account of so 
much leisure that so many tine youths are ruined in 
this town.” 


+2 
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DYING FOR LOVE OF A DOG. 


A French artist and inventor recently committed 
suicide through grief for a favorite dog. His name 
was Regnault, the inventor of a new mode of engrav- 
ing on steel, and an artist, whose pictures of histori- 
cal women in France had excited much attention. 

When the war broke out between Prussia and 
Fyance, his peace principles led him to emigrate from 
Paris to London. His dog,avery large and fine one, 
was an inseparable companion. He earned a little 
money by giving drawing lessons, and gave his dog 
the lion’s share of his food. 

Before the war ended, he found his way back to 
Tours, in France, but there was little demand for en- 
gravings in an impoverished nation. He found it 
hard to earn his bread, and his dog, suffering also 
from scanty food, died one bitterly cold night in the 
early winter. On the next day, Regnault was found 
dead, the dog closely clasped in his arms, and a bot- 
tle of arsenic in his fingers, with a note, saying he 
could not survive his best friend. 

alee eee 
INCREASE OF RAIN. 

It is acurious fact that as the settlements spread 
beyond the Mississippi, rains increase both in fre- 
quency and amount of water. Many beds of streams, 
which were uniformly dry in summer only ten years 
ago, are now full through the year. Travellers over 
the Laramie plains were once obliged to carry all 
their water with them; now they can find a supply 
by the way. The Moro valley and plains were once 
destitute of vegetation; now they have a luxuriant 
growth, and will raise large crops of wheat. 

Denver was built on the banks of an extinct creek, 
perfectly dry. Now it is full of water, and needs to 
be crossed by bridges. Salt Lake is seven feet high- 
er than ten years ago, and it is steadily rising. 

The vast plains, which engineers once pronounced 
uninhabitable, and fit only for droves of buffalo, be- 
eause destitute of streams and springs, may yet be- 


come great States, the home of a crowded popula- 
tion. 
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AN UNWILLING THIEF. 


If ladies will wear false hair, they may find them- 
selves adding theft to the sin of deceptien, without 
any attempt at stealing. 


A funny case of involuntary larceny recently oo- 
curred in mento, as follows : 

A lddy was riding in a crowded horse car, and sat 
next to another lady passenger. Like a great many 
othér women of the present ay. she wore curls—her 
own hair, of course, but it wasn’t fastened on strict- 
ly according to nature’s programme. -and-by, as 

car was jolted along, she felt something falling 


about her neck, and in a second it flashed across her. 
brain that her ourls had become detached. The pre-| 


$ was a shocking one, but she endeavored 

to save herself as much as possible by quietly passing 
the da; yp Bee to her pocket; thanking her 
that : was most at her@estinatjon. At the 


stars 
station Yhaghastened to the dressing- to repair 
her toilet, when. Hebold, the mirror re- 


proper position, and an examination of those in her 

ocket showed that they were not hers, but of a dif- 
erent color, belonging to tha lady who eat by her 
side in the car. 


42. 
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THE SUN’S CORONA, 

Astronomers who have watched closely move- 
ments in the sun’s atmosphere have learned that 
there is a close connection between the solar spots 
and the aurora borealis in our sky. Sudden and 
great changes in these spots are sure to produce a 
brilliant aurora. 

But it has only recently been thought that the sun 
itself has an aurora. Careful observation of recent 
eclipses of the sun have shown a bright light flaming 
up beyond the moon’s shadow. Its nature was un- 
known, and many theories have been invented to 
explain the “corona.” The latest explanation, which 
is finding much favor, is, that it is an aurora in the 
sun’s atmosphere, which is visible, of course, when 
the solid body of the sun is eclipsed. It is interest- 
ing to know that the sun and earth resemble each 
other so far as to have similar exhibitions in their 
sky. 





eee 
A ROYAL ADMIRER OF SCOTT, 

Don Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, was one of the 
crowd who flocked to Edinburgh, last August, to 
share in the centenary honors paid to Sir Walter 
Scott. 

His tribute was one of the most simple and beanti- 
ful given to the great magician. He rose at five in 
the morning, the first morning of his visit to Edin- 
burgh, and with a copy of the “Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian” in his hand, went out to identify, if possible, 
the localities referred to in the work. He was de- 
lighted with his success, finding easily where the old 
Tolbooth once stood, and many other buildings and 
scenes which Scott’s genius has madeimmortal. He 
told some friends subsequently that he was filled with 
wonder at the accuracy and vividness of Scott's de- 
scriptions, and would like to take his works as guide- 
books in visiting the beautiful scenery and historic 
places of Scotland. 

ee - . 
ANOTHER VICTORY FOR BISMARCK, 

The famous Prussian minister has recently shown 
himself superior to his French rivals in heart as well 
as brain. His sentiments are nobler, as his diploma- 
cy is more far-reaching. 

He has a profound dislike for giving his autograph, 
but his Secretary managed very adroitly to secure it 
for the German ambassador to Mexico. He handed 
to the Chancellor an album in which M. Guizot had 
written,— 

“TI have learned two wise policies in the course of 
my life: to forgive much, but never to forget!’ 

Under this M. Thiers had written, “A little forget- 
fulness does not harm the sincerity of forgiveness.” 

Count Bismarck could not resist the temptation to 
write, “I have learned in my life to forget much, and 
to forgive much.” 4 

No one will doubt that his sentiment is loftier and 
nobler than those of the French statesmen, 


UNLUCKY DOGS. 
A correspondent of the iv rside Echo thinks that 
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America is a remarkably good place for dcgs, and 
after telling some sad stories about how the Holland- 
ers abuse their dogs, by making them draw heavy 
carts, &c., he continued: 


A friend who has ju-t returned from a trip through 
Egypt and the Holy Land, told ime the other day 
that, when he landed at Athens,—that city where, 
in the old days, the peop'e were so polite and so 
happy—he was struck by the ne and impolite 
appearance of the dogs, even. The wharf was full of 
dogs, but not a dog wagged his tail! And up the 
long way of the Nile, and from Dan to Beersheba,— 
or rather from Beersheba to Dan, as he went--al- 
though all the towns and caravans were beset by 
a reds of dogs, he never once saw a dog wag his 
tail. 

They belonged to nobody. They cared for nobody. 
Wild, fierce, sad, sour, hating and hated, yet they 
could not stay away from men. They wanted human 
sympathy, and . of human love and teaching to 
make them good. But, ouly a little more dirty, and 
wild, and wretched, and thieving thaw the Arabs 
themselves, they got no help from them. 

He said the caravan camped a week just outside 
the walls of Jerusalem. Tie rocky valleys were full 
of shaggy, psa wolfish dogs, that prowled around 
the camp all day,and barked all night. 1f onespoke 
to them ever so kindly, they were pe ay pa and 
—— and ran away, not knowing what it meant. 

ne, more wise than the rest, or more loving, ful- 
lowed the travellers acro<s the mountains and valleys 
to Beirut. The ladies and gentlemen fed and coaxed 
him, whenever the party stopped to eat or rest. At 
the end of their -everal days’ travel together, as they 
left him on the shore of the sea, he seemed to be get- 
ting into his poor head a little of what Christianity 
meant—even to a dog. 





INCIDENT IN A DEPOT. 
It is easy to give happiness to others, without much 
cost, if one has a kind heart, and a little thoughtful- 


ness and tact. A beautiful illnstration is given inthe 
following incident; , 


It was a bleak, snowy day; the train was late, the 
ladies’ room dark and smoky, and the dozen women, 
o'd and young, who sat waiting, impatiently, all 
looked cross, low-spirited or stupid. 

Just then, a forlorn old woman, shaking with the 
palsy, came in with a basket of little wares for sale, 
and went about, mutéy offering them to the sitters. 
Nobody bought any thing, and the we old soul stood 
blinking at the door a minute, as if reluctant to go 
out into the bitterstorm again. She turned, pres- 
ently, and poked about the room, as if trying to find 
something, and then a pale lady in black, who lay as 
if asleep, ov a sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old 
woman, and instantly asked, in a kind toue, “Have 
you. J6-t any thing, ma’am?”’ ; 

“No, dear. I’m looking for the heatin’ place, to 
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“Here it ts ;”" and the lady led her to the steam ra- 
diator. and showed her how to warm her feet. 
“Well, now, aint that nice?” said the old woman, 
a her ragged mittens to dry. ‘“Thankee, 
dear this is proper comfortable, aint it? I’m 'mdst 
froze to-day, Bein’ lame and aching; and not selling 
much made me sort ef down-hearted.” 

The lady smiled, went te the counter, bought a cup 
of tea, and some sort of food, and carried it herself to 
the old woman, gud said, as respectfully.and kindly 
as if the poor soul had been dressed in silk and fur, 
“Won't you haveacup of hot tea? It’s very com- 
forting such a day as this.’”” r 
“Sakes alive! Do they give tea at this depot?” 
cried the o'd lady, in a tone of innocent surprise, that 
made a smile go round the room, touching the glum- 
mest face, like a streak of sunshine. ‘We, now, 
this is just lovely,” added the old lady, sipping away 
witharelish. ‘That does warm my heart.” 

While she refreshed herself, telling herstory mean- 
while, the lady looked over the poor little wares in 
the basket, bought soap, pins and shoestrings, and 
cheered the old soul by paying well for them, 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what a 
sweet face she had, though 1’d considered her rather 
piain before. I felt dreadfully asiamed of myself 
that Lhad grimly shaken my head when the basket 
was oflered to me; and, as L saw a Jook of interest 
sympathy and kindness, come into the faces around 
me, Ldid wish that I had been the magician to call it 
out. It was only a kind word and a friendly act; 
but comehow it brightened that dingy room wonder- 
fully. It changed the faces of a dozen women; and 
1 think it touched a dozen hearts, for I saw many 
eyes follow the . pale lady, with sudden respect; 
and when the old woman, with —. thanks, got up 
to go, several persons beckoned to her, and bought 
something, as if they wanted to repair their negli- 
gence. ° 
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HOW TO CARRY LIVE FISH---FREEZE 
THEM, 

Fish have the advantage of human beings, in being 
aie to freeze up and travel anywhere out of their 
element as freight, and then come to life as good as 
ever, ready to see the world in new waters, A writ- 
er in the New York Observer suggests this process as 
«a good one for stocking our ponds and streams with 
rare fish from abroad. ° 


It is well known that snakes, and lizards, and oth- 
er reptiles become perfectly frozen in winter, and re- 
main so for weeks and months; but recover on the 
opening of spring, when thawed out. 

A fish of any size, if frozen immediately on bein 
taken out of the water and before dying a natura 
death, may be kept in a frozen state for an indefinite 
length of time, and then restored to perfect activity 
on being carefully thawed out in cold water. 

The water from which it is taken should be as near 
the freezing point as possible, and the atmosphere 
should be far below this temperature—as near to ze- 
ro or as far below as may be—so that the congelation 
ot the fish may be instantaneous, as it were. 

We remember to have once seen a bass, weighing 
fcrty pounds, caught through the ice on the Hudson 
River in excessively cold weather. The water was 
so cold that the fish was nearly torpid when taken 
cut. It was thrown upon the ice and soon became 
a solid mass Of ice, the fluids of the fish becoming 
cowpletely crystallized. At least twenty-four hours 
after it was caught, the fish was put into a large tub 
of water to be thawed out preparatory to cooking, 
when the cook became alarmed and rushed to the 
housekeeper, saying that the fish had come to life 
and she could do nothing with it. He was so large, 
that it was difficult to manage him when vitality re- 
turned. This fish might have been kept in this state 
ct dormant — for weeks, or months, or years, 
ifthe temperature had remained below freezing. 








KINDNESS REMEMBERED. 


The New York Observer gives the following inci- 
dent in the life of one of the solid men of that city: 


Once there was a boy who was born in England, 
and was bound out as an apprentice near Newark, 
\.J. He is nowa man. and the other day, while 
pt out with a friend, pointing to a gateway, he 
said,— 

“When a boy on this place. I opened that gate to 
let a gentleman on horseback gothrough. Hethrew 
m>asilver sixpence. It dro rs in the dust, and I 
could not find it. He saw t 1ad lost it, came back, 
get off his horse, and helped me find it. I havesince 
saved that gentleman from failing in business three 
times, and all because of his giving me and helping 
me find that six and a quarter cents.” 

fhe boy’sname was Cornelius Walsh. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 






advance. 

Harper's Weekly and the Companion...........+ ooee $480 
ttarper’s Bazar and the Companion ........... ---480 
Marper’s Monthly and the Companion.......... .. 480 
Lippincott’s Mayazine and the Companion ....... 00440 
Gaaxy and the Companion ..........-.-.-cceecees 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion........ e +295 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion...... eee -3 85 
American Agriculturist and the Companion...... +0255 
Advance and the Companion. ............+.0+ee0 +330 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion ........-..-..... 410 
Good Words and the Companion *siveesconconh ae 
Arthur's Hlome Magazine and the Companion......... 285 
New York Observer ani the Companion....... ....... 355 

‘The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that 


paver. ‘ 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion..............-. 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the 
Christian Era and the Companion.. 
ilearth and Home and the Companior 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 
‘lhe Nursery and the Companion......... 
The Independent and the Companion 
‘the subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
on to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion 3D 
the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union.............. ccoce OD 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Oflice as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers revsive their first 
number. 
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WEBSTER'S PATRI 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. 
= ls one of the moat 
A a important inven - 
, tions of the age. 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in 
vented! So sim- 
ple that a child 
can work a more 
yerfect button- 
hole with it than 
the most experi- 
eneed hand can 
work without ii, 
Every stitch is 
taken with the 
Most perfect me- 
chanical aceura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tircly independent 
> of the sewing mae 
> chine,* and wall 
last a lifetime, 
Does away with 
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) and with im- 
perfect and irregs 
= ular worked bu'- 

ton-holes. They 
8 give universal sat- 
isfaction, Ladies 
- we ‘ who use them say 
that they are worth their weight in gold, Ovcr cleven 
thousand sold during the first woek of their intreduction, 
For sale by dry goods and fancy goods merchonts genere 
ally. Leeal and traveling agents wanted ev i ge ne 
They sell at. sight, and give over 100 perc nt. protit,. Same 
ple Butten-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent 
to any address on receipt of Geents, Orders by mail ree 
ceive Prompt attintion, Aduress A.W. WEBSIER & 
CO., Manutacturers, Ansonia, Conn, ot 
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TO USE.” 
“EASIEST 


8. M. Arents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the bost 
machine, Provo 
our claims, Got 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 

“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co..96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 
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DR. S. 8. FITCH 


sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 

toany one. ‘this book is to make any one their own doce 

tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 

person can prepare. 

Send your direction to DR. 8. 8. FITCH & oon, ts 
iy 


Broadway, New York. 32— 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October let, or from 
October Ist to April tst. All other deposits will draw ine 
terest at the rate of five per cent, for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. ‘his is the only Savings 
Bank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remainin bank. The Institution has a guare 
antee fund of $ 05,000, and a large — in addition 
thereto. Al) deposits made before April Ist, 1872, remaine 
ing until April Ist. 1873, will have afull year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 8-1 








Cures SORE THROAT. 


x W Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
\' Cures COLDS. 
@ Poland's White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compnund, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA, 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Kidr.ey Oomplaints. 


Ise 
“ For health comes spa! kling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorus stealing; 
There’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are tree: of healing.” 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


WEED FAMiLY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 

After an experlen-e of several years. during which time 
we have sold thous: ads of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING 
MACHINES, we Ct unhesitatingly recommend the Weas 

‘amily Fovorite (with the new shuttle and other recen. 

mprovement-) as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENF- AL FAMILY tax. We offer these celevrated ma- 
— Install - 

a : 


10 per month in work. (The work to : 


420139 WIMOD LE ‘yodeq [wIsuBjog puvisug MON OG} We paredaid 





chines on the moet favora)le terms. For 
of $0 down, and 





We give Darley’s Picture to every subseriber who 





have a warm ‘fore 1 go outag'n. My eyes are poor, 
and I don’t seem to find the furnade bowhere,” 


\epaene for the Companion oud either of the alivis 
publications 





ments as low nig per month, or on Wi 


Iso, the other first-class Machines on fe- 
1 eit and cingulate, call on uv 
‘Ba P 


$99 Washington St., cor, Wet, Moetin, Mace. 
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RIZPAH WITH HER SONS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
(A FRAGMENT.) 
8. But the King took the twosons of Rizpah, the daugh- | 


ter of Am whom she bare unto Saul, Armoni and Me- | 
phibosheth, and the five sons of Michal, the daughter of 

Saul, whom she brought up for Adriel, the son of Barzillai, 

the Mcholathite: 

9. And he delivered them into the hands of the Gibeon- 
ites, and they hanged them in the hill before the Lord; and 
they fell a/¢ seven together, and were put to death in. the 
days of harvest, in the first days, in the begluning of bar- 
ley-harvest, 

Yo. q And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of 
harvest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and 
suffered neith:-r the birds of the air to rest on them by day, 
nor the beasts ofthe field by night. 

ll. And it was told David what Rizpah the daughter of 
Alah, the concubine of Saul, had done. 

12. 7 And David went and took the bones of Saul, and 
the bones of Jonath n his son, from the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, which had stoien them from the street of Beth-shan, 
where the Philistines had slain Saul in Gilboa: 

13. And he brought up froin thence the bones of Saul 
and the bones of J onathin his son; and they gathered the 
bones of them that were lunged. 

14. And the bones of Saul and Jonathan his son buried 
they in the country of Benjamin in Zelah, in the sepulchre 
of Kish his father: and they performed all that the King 
commanded: and after that God was entreated for the land. 


. . » « » Ashe spoke, a step, 
Light as an antelope’s, the threshold press’d, 
And like a beam of light into the room 
Entered Mephibosheth. What bird of heaven 
Or creature of the wild—what flower of earth— 
Was like this fairest of the sons of Saul! 
The violet’s cup was harsh to his blue eye. 

133 agile was the tirece barb’s fiery step. 

is voice drew hearts to him. His smile was like 
The inéarnation of some blessed dream— 
Its joyousness so sunned the gazer’s eye! 
Fair were his locks. His snowy teeth divided 
A bow of Love, drawn with a scarlet thread. 
His cheek was like the moist heart of the rose; 
And, but for nostrils of that breathing fire 
That turns the lion back, and limbs as lithe 
As is the velvet muscle of the pard, 
Mephibosheth had been too fair for man. 


Asif he were a vision that would fade, 

Rizpah gazed on him, Never, to her eye, 

Grew his bright form familjar, but, like stars, 
That seemed each itight new lit in a new heaven, 
He was each morn’s sweet gift to her. She loved 
Her first-born, as a mother loves her child, 
Tenderly, fondly. But for him the last— 

What had she done for Heav'n to be his mother! 
Her heart rose in her throat to hear his voice; 
She looked at him forever through her tears; 

Her utterance, when she spoke to him, sank down, 
Asif the lightest thought of him had lain 

In an unfathomed cavern of her soul. 

The morning light was part of him to her— 

What broke the day for, but to show his beauty? 
The hours but measured time till he should come; 
Too tardy sang the bird when he was gone; 

She would have shut the flow'rs—and called the star 
Back to the mountain-top—and bade the sun 

Pause at eve’s golden door—to wait for him! 


Was this a heart gone wild? or is the love 

Of mothers like a madness? Such as this 

Is many a poor one in her humb'e home, 

Who silently and sweetly sits alone, 

Pouring her life all out upon her child. 

What cares she that he does not feel how close 

Her heart beats after his—that all unseen 

Are the fond thoughts that follow him by day, 

And watch his sleep like angels? And when, mov’d 

By some sore-needed ota he stops 

In his wild path, and lifts a thought to heaven, 

What cares che mother that he does not see 

The link between the blessing and her prayer? 

He who once wept with Mary—angels keeping 

Their unthanked watch—are a foreshadowing 

Of what love is i. heaven. We may believe 

That we shall know each other's forms hereafter, 

And, in the bright fie'ds of the better Iand, 

Call the lost dead to us. O conscious heart! 

That in the love paths of this shalowy world 

Hast blest all light, however dimly shining, 

That broke upon the darkness of thy way— 

Number thy lamps of love, and tell me, now, 

Tlow many canst thou re-light at the stars, 

And blush not at their burning? One—one oaly— 

Lit while your pulses by one heart kept time, 

And fed with faithful fondness to your grave— 

(seen sometimes with a hand stretched back from 
leav’n) 

——— through all things—near when most for- 
ot— 

And with its finger of unerring truth 

Pointing the lost way in the darkest hour— 

One lamp—thy mo‘ her's /ove—amid the stars 

Shall lift its pure flame changeless, and, before 

The throne of God, burn through eternity— 

Holy~as it was lit and lent thee here. 


+o 
“A POOR EXCHANGE.” 


A young man left a pious home and steady as- 
sociates in a New Enzhind country town, and 
became a clerk in a city warehouse. 

His emplovers were not religious men, and his 
fellow-clerks were given to the fast ways of city 
life. He neglected the duties of religion, and fell 
into evil practices. 

His brother, a pious lad, came to visit him, 
at his boarding-house. Before retiring for the 
nicht, the boy knelt down to pray. 

On arising, ho asked,— 

“Are you not going to say your prayers?” 

“T {0 not pray now.” 

so not pray? You know the promise that 
you made to mother.” 

“Tam nota green country Jad tied up to my 


| Boston Back Bay for Mr. Gilmore, in 1869, and 


praying, they would laugh at you. What do 
you think of that?” 

“T think,” said the noble boy, while tears came 
to his full, blue eyes, “I think, as Burns says in 
the poem, that 

bec f e 
streeeaent ho veerentens 

“A poor exchange!” Any sacrifice of right 
to wrong, of duty to custom or expediency, of 
piety to neglect of relizon, is ‘‘a poor exchange,” 
a very poor exchange, an exchange that leads 
to ruirfPand whatever pleasure-seeking people 
may say, it will be so found in the end. 

When you see a young man disregarding his 
early moral training, choosing profitless associ- 
ates, speaking lightly of the restraints of virtue, 
or ridiculing religion, remember that he is mak- 
ing 

——‘‘a poor exchange 
For Deity offended.” 


THE COLISEUM AT ROME. 


“Colosseum”, as it should be spelt, means 
any colossal building, like. the one built on 





the much larger one to be put up this summer 
for the same. The size of the new Colosseum 
will exceed that of Vespasian, (the scale mak- 
ing a circumference of more than 2,000 feet, in- 
stead of 1,700,) but from the following we should 
infer that the Roman one “‘couldn’t be beat” : 


The Emperor Vespasian, after his return from 
the Jewish war, in the year 72 of the Christian 
era, caused this wonderful amphitheatre to be 
built in that part of ancient Rome where were 
the ponds and gardens of Nero. It was com- 
pleted in four years, and his son Titus dedicat- 
ed it by the slaughter of five thousand wild 
beasts in the arena. Adrian caused the colossal 
statue of Nero to be removed from the vestibule 
of his own palace, and placed in this amphi- 
theatre, where it was worshipped as Apollo. 

The Coliseum derives its name from its colos- 
sal dimensions, being about 1,700 English fect in. 
circumference. The form is oval. It was built 
of immense blocks of Traventine stone, and 
consists of four stories. The first story is 
adorned with Doric columns, the second with 
Ionic, the third and fourth with Corinthian. The 
entrances were eighty in number, seventy-six be- 
ing for the people, two for the gladi:«tors, and 
two fur the emperor and his suite. Within the 
walls were twenty staircases leading to seats ap- 

ropriated to the different classes of the people. 

fhe seats are said to have held eighty-seven thou- 
sand spectators, and the portico or gallery above 
them twenty thousand. There was an awning 
which covered the entire edifice in case of rain or 
intense heat. In the wall of the uppermost story 
are open holes supposed to have contained the 
rings for fastening the cords of the awning. 

Chateaubriand, in his “Martyrs,” says: 

“There were rails of gold before the seat of 
the Roman Senators, to guard them from the at- 
tacks of the wild beasts. The sir was refreshed 
by means of machines ingeniously contrived to 
throw up wine and saffron water, which again 
descended in an odoriferous dew. Three thou- 
sand bronzed statues, tine pictures, columns of 
jasper and porphyry, crystal balustrades, vases 
of precious workmanship, decorated this scene 
of savave cruelty.” 

A hippopotamus and some crocodiles swam in 
an artificial canat which surrounded the arena. 
Five hundred lions, forty elephants, tigers, pan- 
thers, bulls and bears, kept for the inhuman pur- 
poses of tearing human beings to afford amuse- 
ment to their savage species, were heard roaring 
in the caverns of-the amphitheatre. Such were 
the sports of the Romans when their empire was 
in the plenitude of its power. 
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HOW HB MADE THE CHILDREN 
HAPPY. 


The following genial incident in the life of Mr. 
Lent, is good for any time of year, though it 
seems almost as if his name ough* to be changed 
from “Lent” to “Christmas :” 


The sojourn of the Blossom Club in San Fran- 
cisco, last summer, was made additionally pleas- 
ant by the hospitality of Mr. William Lent, the 
millionaire banker of that city. He arrived in 
New York last December, on a visit, and: was 
cordially received. Wishing to see a little of 
New York life under the gaslight, he left his ho- 
tel on Saturday evening, and strolled into Grand 
Street, attracted by the crowd. 

Ife wandered along eastward,.lost in wonder, 
until his attention became attracted by the wist- 
ful glances of a group of ragged urchins who 
were covetously contemplating the tempting ar- 
ray of tovs spread out in the brizht ¢iarc'of one 
of the show windows, near the corner of Allen 
Street. His heart was touched, and, drawing 
nexr, unobserved, he stopped and listened. 

The boys were talking with earnestness on the 
merits of the different articles on exhibition, and 
sinzlins out, with enthusiasm, such toys as they 
severally preferred. There was a tone of sadness 
in each tiny voice, which told of empty purses 
at home, and the conviction that they were fond- 





ized. 

Without a word Mr Lent slipped quickly past 
them into the store, and purchased every toy he 
had ‘heard the children mention, the grotp of 
waifs mednwhile gazing at him through the wins 
dow with admiring eves. When he came oat 
again his arms were full of playthings. 





mother, as I was once. I have left off religion. 
No oncin tho store pays any attontjon to such 
thin.s 


If my boss or the bovs were to seq you | 


He approached the astonished boys, and hand. 


ly harboring hopes which were never to: be real-. 


before had been the special object of his unat- 
tainable ambition. Then, leaving them in a stu- 
por over their unexpected yood fortune, he 
dashed into the crowd and saunrered on until he 
came upon another group in front.of another 
store, when he repeated his beautiful deed of 
Christm:s charitv. 

Grand Street was full,on Saturday nicht, of 
poverty-stricken little ones, drawing an addition- 
al misery to their starved souls throuzh greedy 
eyes which appreciated, with an intensity un- 
known to wealthy boys, the playthings intended 
only for rich men’s sons. From one group to 
another did the good representative of Santa 
Claus glide, making every child’s heart overflow 
with delight. Five hundred dollars melted away 
between eight and eleven, P. M., and Mr. Lent’s 
last dollar would probably have found its way 
into the pockets of the storekeepers but for the 
small army which grew at his heels, clamoring 
out fervent “Thank you, sir!” and “God bless 
you, sir!’”? Unable to bear the load of gratitude 
which was accumulating on his shoulders, he 
hurried to the Bowery and took refuge in a pass- 
ing car, which bore him to his hotel. 

Hundreds of thankful hearts will learn to-day, 
for the first time, the answer to their constant 
inquiry, “Whoishe?’ Mr. Lent declares it was 
worth five times the amount expended, to wit- 
ness the happiness reflected in the countenances 
of the little boys. 


SS ee 
O LITTLE FEET! 

O little feet! that such long years 

Must vander on, through hopes and fears, 
Mus ache and bleed beneath your load; 

I, nearer to the wayside inn, 

Where toil shall cease, and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road! 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverixh heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires; 
Mine, that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure, and white, 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source Divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears! 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. 


———_~@>——_——_— 
A DOUBLE BLUNDER. 


Ludicrous mistakes sometimes occur at depots 
where people are waiting for expected passen- 
gers. We knew once an earnest Orthodox 
preacher who was taken in charge, on Saturday 
evening, by a Universalist deacon; and Prof. 
Stowe was once carried off in a similar way by 
an Episcopal vestryman. But it is not often 
that a double blunder happens with beautiful 
girls and doting uncles, as in the following story 
told by the Pittsburgh Dispatch: 


Several mornings since, a romantic double 
mistake occurred at the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton Railroad depot on the arrival of the 
six and one-half Detroit train. An old gentle- 
man—in fact, two old gentlemen were at the de- 
pet with their carriazes, anxiously awaiting the 
arrivaloffriends. The train, which was prompt- 
ly on time, came dashing into the depot, and the 
nice-looking old gentlemen, doubtless represent- 
atives of a large rent-roll and divers bonds, as 
their appearance hetokened, hurried to the sleep- 
ing car, and promptly stepped in. 

The first of the twain walked briskly along un- 
til he cauht sight of a very prepossessing young 
lady, apparently about fourteen F imps of age, 
whose cyes sparkled, and whose face was radi- 
ant with smiles, and then going toward ber, bent 
over and inquired if this was “Cousin “s 
The young miss, not waiting to hear the sen- 
tence finished, put a pair of lovely arms around 
his neck, and then the youthful lips mounted a 
hasty kiss on his cheek that caused a very per- 
ceptible fluttering beneath the old gentlman’s 
linen vest that indexed itself with smiling emo- 
tion on his face. 

“Why, surely, uncle, don’t you know me?” 
came from between the rosy lips after the echo 
of the kiss had died away, and the youthful arms 
released him. 

“Well, I thought it was you, but was not cer- 
tain. Butcome, let’s to the carriage; breakfast 
is already prepared in anticipation of your being 
hungry after a tedious night’s ride.” And then 
spring and winter, firuratively speaking, passed 
out, and the two, stepping into the carriage, 
were driven a few squares to a stately stone-front 
mansion, bespeaking a life of ease and Juxary to 
those who dwelt under its roof. “Enteriny the 
dwelling, the young lady was shown to her 
apartments, with a request to come into: the 
breakfast-room as soon as she was ready. .A 
few minutes sufficed for the washing of jer 
hands and face, and the arranginz of her disor- 
dered toilet, and then youthful feet came patter- 
ing down stairs, and into the breakfast-room. 

Why, where is aunt?” were the first. words 
o£ the little beauty. 

*Q, she is not up, yet,” replied the stately old 
gentléman, who was ill eagerness to be at’ lis 
chocolate and papcr. 
tshieee’ then, uncle, I will take the head of the 

e. . 

And down sha sat at the head, and entered -at 
ace upon the duties of the table. So delighted 
wns the old eéntieman with her as the breakfast 





appearance, and was taken aback with surprise 
at what she saw. 

“Why, whom have you breakfasting with 
you?” exclaimed she, looking with exceeding 
interest at the young miss. 

“Why, you have not forgotten Cousin Nellie?” 


says the pater femilins. 
“Cousin Nellie!’ echoed both the aunt and 
the astonished miss. 
“Why, that’s not Cousin Nellie.” 
“Why, no,” responded the little cousin, “I am 
Cousin Lucy. Why, if I didn’t think you were 
Uncle Charles,” and here Cousin Lucy broke 
down, and a tear dropped from her eye at the 
sudden disappointment she had experienced. 
At this state of the scene old gentleman No. 1, 
whom we had left at the depot, entered the house, 
bringing with him the cousin they had expected, 
and after a hearty laugh on the part of the old 
gray-beards, they all sat down to the table at 
the request of the aunt, and amid the most live- 
ly remarks, and hearty laughter at the mistakes 
at the train, completed a breakfast which we 
will guarantee will not soon be forzotten by 
them. It appears that old gentleman No.2 had 
fallen into a similar mistake, but before arriving 
at home, which wasin the western part of the 
city, he discovered his error in conversing with 
the fair young occupant of the carriage, and 
learning the name of the person that she had 
expected to meet at the depot, and who turned 
out to be an acquaintance of his, he drove to the 
house in question just in time to add to the in- 
terest of the surprising denouement. 
———1<_____ 

A RESOLUTE POOR WOMAN. 
Necessity is the mother of resolution as well 
as of invention, as the following account of one 
of the sufferers by the Michigan fires shows. 
The story is almost incredible, and we are sorry 
that a larger “purse” could not be made up for 
her: 

The Ovid (Mich ) Register states that during a 
storm, and when the mercury was nine degrees 
below zero, « woman accompanied by her little 
son, a lad of some ten years, drove into town 
from the North, and marketed at the Ovid coop- 
erage some two hundred hoop poles, which she 
herself cut and loaded the day before. 

The foreman of the cooperage, Mr. Rose, see- 
ing that the woman was in a destitute condition, 
invited her and the boy to his home, where they 
partook of a warm dinncr. The poor woman’s 
story was indeed a pitiful one, her husband hav- 
ing been confined upon a bed of sickness for 
some time, and unabic to leave the house. 
Their scanty store of provisions was out, and 
with no bread for her little ones to eat, she was 
forced to do something in order to keep starva- 
tion from creeping upon them. Although not 
an expert with the woodman’s axe, she shoul- 
dered it, and manufactured with a right good 
will the two hundred hoop poles which she sold 
at the cooperage. 

The fall fires burned up their stock of wood 
and staves, which the husband had in readiness 
for market, expecting with the proceeds accruing 
from their sale to procure provisions for the win- 
ter. One of the citizens, hearing of the straitened 
circumstances in which the poor woman w: 
placed, immediately set about a collection for 
her benefit. 

A purse of $915 was raised, which was re- 
ceived by her with many thanks. This family 
live in the township of Chapin, Saginaw County, 
some seventeen miles from Ovid. After making 


started for their home at half-past eizht o'clock, 
to ride seventeen miles in an open sleigh, after 
having travelied that, distance in the early morn- 
ing, with a load which would admit of enly slow 
travel. 

——__—__+or 

A LOSING COAT. 

Dr. Livingstone is now supposed to beat every 
man in the faculty of getting lost and staying 
lost; but here we find an account of a coat that 
certainly beats every other coat in the same slip- 
pery line of distinction. The Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal is authority for this: 


Fifteen years ago, Col. Jesse Williams, of 
Sioux City, paid a visit to New York. He re- 
mained there about one month, and when he 
took his departure he furgot to call for his over- 
coat, which he had left in the office at the hotel. 
Upon arriving at his home he placed the check 
for the coat in a drawer, where it remained for 
nine years, when the colonel again set out for 
New York. Presenting the check for the ‘coat 
at the hotel, contrary to all expectation, the coat 
was produced, in good order. 

Since that time this remarkable coat has been 
lost over and over again, but has always, in some 
accidental way’, turned up again. Last winter 
it disappeared, and giving up all hopes of ever 
finding it, the colonel purchased a new one, but 
in less than a week after that itagain turned up. 
Strange as it may appear, it was again lost; but 
it was found Iust' Monday at Gcorze Murphy’s 
office, where the colonel had left.it a year avo. 
It is still one of the best coatsin the city, and the 
colonel could not now be induced to part with 
it under any circumstances, unless he loses it. 


4s 
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HOW SOIL IS MADE. 

A skilful gardener told us, recently, to put 4 
half inch of gravel on the top of our flower gat- 
den, if we wished’ for fine plants. Gravel, he 
said, as it gradually pulverized, gave the plants 
just the food they needed. Acassis says that al! 
$i] has come from ground rocks. 








peocended that he forgot all about his paper and 
eo warin Etirope, and never once thoneht to 





ed exch the gun, or drum, or bucle, wagan, 
sleizh, or hobby-horse, which a fow moments 


fiance at the stock market reports, Tn the midst 
of this pleasant state of affairs the aunt made her 





Prof. Agassiz says that all the materials on 
| whieh agriculture depends are dccompéed rocks, 

not 6g much rocks that underlie the soil, but those 
on the surface and brouzht from ‘onside 
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distances, and ground to powder by the rasp, of 
glaciers. Ice all over the continent is the peste 
that has g: ound out moresoil than all other agen- 
cies put together. The penéctration of water in- 
to fle rocks, frost, running water and baking 
suns, have done something, but the glaciér more, 
In a former aye, the whole of the United States 
was covered with ice several thousand feet thick, 
and this ice, moving from north to south by the 
attraction of tropical warmth or pressing weight 
of ice and snow behind, ground the rocks over 
which it passed into the paste we call the soil 
‘These masses of ice can be tracked as surely as 
game is tracked by the hunter. He had made a 
study of them in this country, as far south as 
Alabama, but had observed the same phenome- 
non, particularly in Italy, where, among the 
Alps, glaciers are now in progress. The stones 
and rocks ground and polisted by the glaciers, 
can easily be distinguished from those scratched 
by running water. The angular boulders found 
in the meadows and terraces of our rivers, not 
reached by water, can be accounted for in this 
way. 





or 


TIGER HUNTING. 


Tiger hunting in India is dangerous as well as 
exciting sport. The elephant and hunter not 
uufrequently are killed by the tiger. .An ex- 
pert hunter gives a brief sketch of a single hunt: 


The tiger made no sign, and we began to fear 
that he might have slunk away to the rizht or 
left; but, «determined to make sure, I directed 
my mahout to take me up to the corinda bush. 
The head of the elephant had almost touched the 
foliage when the tiger, now mad with rage, 
sprang at him, seizing him by the root of the 
trunk in his teeth, while he buried his claws in 
the sides of his face. 

With a frantic shriek, the elephant dropped 
his head, and endeavored to pin the tiger tu the 
ground with his tusks. It was a moment of in- 
tense excitement, and I was seriously alarmed 
for the mahout, who, seated on the neck of the 
elephant, was in great danger of being thrown 
down between the strugyling brutes. 

My own situation, too, was by no means pleas- 
ant, for was thrown forward in the howdah, 
and I dreaded lest the girth should give way. 
However, the “graith’’ was good, and I kept my 
position, and, as the elephant, with a desperate 
effort, shook off the tiger, I found I had retained 
my three guns uninjured. 

The tiger made off down the nullah before I 
could avain fire, and it was some time before the 
elephant, who continued todance and shriek with 
rage, could be sufficiently quicted to enable us 
to follow him. ... About one hundred yards 
down the nullah we came on the tiger, crouch- 
ing under'a bank. He at once charved, and this 
time left the mark of his teeth and claws in the 
head of the adjutant’s elephant; but he was now 
less lively, und one or two shots put in with ef- 
fect rolled him over. 





HOW INSECTS SING. 


Some of our readers, who think only of sing- 
ing through the mouth, may be surprised to 
learn that insects sing with their legs and wings. 


Contrary to the general law respecting vocal 
sounds, which are produced by forcing air from 
the lungs through the larnyx, or vocal box— 
—that protuberance about the middle of the 
throat—all the sounds mide by insects are elab- 
orated by a distinct orzan, entirely different 
from the vibration of elastic cords. 

Usually, their music is made by rubbing one 
hind leg across the other in a kind of fiddle-bow 
action. An intensely shrill note is thus pro- 
duced, that is heard at a great distance. 

Some have an elementary drum-barrel between 
the shoulders, on the back, where levers act on 
the principle of drumsticks of a tense mem- 
brane. In short, the variety of mechanical meth- 
ods made use of by nature for enabling the male 
to announce his presence in the neighhorhood 
at the proper season for insuring the next vear’s 
gencration of the family, are extremely diversi- 
fied and extraordinary. As none of them breathe 
by atube passing down the neck, but by small 
orifices in the sides of their bodies, there are no 
lungs, and consequently no bellows to blow out 
air for creating sound. 

A few insects chafe one wing against the oth- 
er, which vibrates into a clear sound the females 
recoznize. We know just enough of entumo- 
logical science to make it certain there is much 
more to learn. Their habits, instincts, paternal 
solicitude' for the young their metamorphoses 
and the economy they pursue for the perpetuity 
of a race, unimportant as they may-appear in 
the great scheme of Creative Wisdom, open a 
broad field for future exploration. 


——+or—___- 
A QUESTION. 
A lady had written on a card, and placed it on 


following verse from a rural poet: it was when 
the flowers were in full bloom: 


“To think of summers yet to come 
That I am not to see! 

To think a weed is yet to bloom, 
From dust that I shall be!’’ 


The next morning, she found the following 
lines in pencil, on the back of the same card: 


“To think when heaven and earth are fied, 
And times and seasons o’er, 
all that caw die shall be dead, 
orga tt Ree hon tt 
, where m ion be? 
Where shall I spend ETERNITY?” 


Well would it be if ail would ponder the ques- 











LITTLE THINGS. 
e Cret eventae a find, 
n little thin pend, 
And very small beixniags 
Have oft a mighty end. 


What volumes may be written 
With little drops of ink! 
How small a leak, unnoticed, 
A mighty ship will sink! 
A tiny insect’s labor 
the coral strand, 
And mighty seas are 
With ef golden sand. 
For the Companion. 
BARBIE. 
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One morning Barbie looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw Aunt Hester going by with a bas- 
ket on her arm. Barbie ran and opened the 
front door, and squealed. 

Barbie always squealed at Aunt Hester. 

Aunt Hester stopped short before the gate, 
and asked, “‘Well, what do you want now?” 

“Where’s you doin’ ?” asked Barbie. “To the 
store?” 

Now, Barbie knew very well she was going to 
the store, but she asked the question just the 
same. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Hester, “I’m going to get 
my dinner.” 

“Take Barbie?” asked the child. 

“You'll bother me,” said Aunt Hester. “I 
know you. I took you tochurch once, and twice 
a visiting, and I about made up my mind I’d 
never take you anywhere again.” 

“Pooh!” said Barbie. “Dat was ever’n ever’n 
so many years ago. I know bettcr now. I can 
behave beautifal! Do let Barbie go.” 

“Well, if your mother’s willing,” said Aunt 
Hester. 

Barbie ran in, delighted, and soon came back 
with her hat on. Her mother followed her to 
say to Aunt Hester, “Don’t let her trouble you,” 
and to Barbie, ‘“Now be a vood girl, and do just 
exactly as Aunt Hester tells you.” 

Barbie trotted along by Aunt Hester’s side 
with one hand on the basket, and imagined she 
was helping considerable. 





“Us will det some candy at the store, won’t 
us?” said she, confidentially. 

“IT don’t know,” said Aunt Hester. 
you any pennies?” 

“Lots,” said Barbie. “They’re in my tin bank 
at home. I’m doing to det it full. And one 
cent’s in my pocket, now. 
put it in.” 

“Then how will yer get any candy If you car 
ry the penny home?” asked Aunt Hester. 

“O, Vl det if,” said Barbie. “I don’t.know 


“Have 





tion. 


penny, doubtfully. 


When I go home I'll. 


COMPANION. 





The truth is, that Barbie did not know any 
thing about the use of money. She had a dim 
idea that candy was given away at the store, 
and that pennics belonged in tin banks. 

When they reached the store, Barbie walked 
around looking at the things inside, while Aunt 
Hester did her errands. She thought she would 
like to live in a store, there were so many things 
there she could play with, 

By-and-by, Aunt Hester called, ‘‘Come, Bar- 
bie, I’m ready to go home.” 

“T want a stick of candy,” said Barbie. 
“Well, show the man your penny, and ask 
him,” said Aunt Hester, wishing to see what 
Barbie would do. 

Barbie held up her money, and asked for the 
candy, but when the man had given her a stick, 
and tried to take the penny, she exclaimed, in 
distress,— 

“O, don’t take my penny! Don’t takeit! It 
b’longs to my bank!” 

The man laughed, and looked at Aunt Hester. 
Then he said, “If I give you my candy, you 
must give me your penny. Thatis the way they 
do at stores.”’ 

“No,” said Barbie; “Aunt Hester don’t.” 
“Yes,” said the man. ‘See, here is all this 
money that your Aunt Hester just gave me, and 
I gave her back some sugar, and eggs, and a 
chicken. That’s the way to buy things.” 
Barbie began to understand, and looked at her 
Pretty soon she gave it to 
the man, and took her stick of candy. 

“That’s right,” said Aunt Hester. “Now you 
know how to buy things. And I'll show you 
how J do. See, here is ten cents. Now, sir, I 
would like ten cents’ worth ofcandy.”” The man 
put it up, and took the ten cents. 

Aunt Hester gave the candy to Barbie. “You 
may have it,” said she, “to help you remember 
what you’ve learned to-day.” 

Barbie went home very much pleased, and told 
her mother all about it. Mrriam. 


<> 
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For the Companion. 


MY RIDE TO MILL. 


Iam going to tell about a ride I took last win- 
ter. 

I wanted to go to mill with pa, and he let me, 
for he said I was pretty good company, so ma 
put on my overcoat, and she put some cakes in 
my pocket, and pa said he would buy me some 
gum. Llikegum. I think I like it better than 
candy. 

We had a nice ride, and I saw the wheels go 
round, and the wheat and oats made into flour, 
some for the horses, and some for us. 

On the way home, pa stopped at the store, and 
got my gum, and went back to get something 
else, and told me to hold the horses. They were 
pretty good horses, and I wasn’t afraid of them, 
but I guess they were hungry, or in a hurry 
about something, for they didn’t wait for pa, 
but started on a run to go home. 

I told them to whoa, but they wouldn’t. I 
don’t like to ride so fast, it makes me feel sick— 
and then it was lonesome without pa. I saw 
him and a lot more men run after us, but they 
couldn’t catch me and the horses, we went sc 
fast. 

We went a long way, when the first I knew, I 
lay in the ditch with the wagon box right over 
me. 

I thought about my gum the first thing. 

Pretty soon a man came, and took the box off, 
and I got out, and found the horses had gone off 
with*the wheels. 

I found my gum and the rest of the cakes, and 
then I began to feel anxious about pa, so I told 
the man I was goin: back after him, for ma told 
me the last thing that I must take good care of 
him. 

I met him pretty soon, and I said, ‘‘Hollo, pa!” 
He looked real glad to see me. I guess he 
thought I would go clear home, and leave him 
to go afoot all the way. I told him the horses 
had run away, and spilt out every thing. He 
said he didn’t care any thing about the horses if 
I wasn’t killed. 

I told him I wasn’t, and then he kissed me, 
and he looked as if he had been crying. 

We found the horses. They had stopped to 
get rested awhile at one of the houses. 

It was rather late when we got home, and ma 
said she had been fretting about us. 

Then pa told her how the horses acted, and 
she took me up, and kissed me, and said it was 
a miracle I wasn’t killed. 

I didn’t care about riding much after that for 
along time. <A fellow will get sick of things, 
sometimes. DEXTER. 
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Gon doth plead with us all, “Give me thine 
heart!’ O, let us all be quick to answer, “Fath- 








how, ’zactly.”’ 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2. 
RIDDLE. 


I cannot be heard, I cannot be felt, 

I cannot be tasted, I cannot be smelt; 

But I'm seen in the East, and I’m seen in the West. 

Yom nothing created, on nothing I rest. 

Many my form at the same time can trace, 

But I cannot be seen by them in the same place; 

My existence is short, seldom more than an hour, 

And for that I depend on the sunshine and shower. 

Should you try to approach with all possible speed, 

Approach as you will, Las fast will recede. 

For a purpose I come by my Maker’s command. 

My oulesion fulfilled, bid adieu to the land, 

Then silently leave as I silently came, 

And now, girls and boys, can you tell me my name. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 

2. 


REBUS. 





A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


Though disappointed hope on yet longer. 
See that “Jap” on I can't tell what. 
Send David and Eli on Thursday. 
“Please, ma, rig old Sophy in my things.” 
Assunpink, a river of New Jersey. 
Ishall send my refusal via U. 8. mail. 
Amanda is your beloved “valentine.” 
Levi, O let me go with yon. 
I climbed Trinity spire almost to the top. 
“ IDELLETTE. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. A tree, 

2. A bird. 

8. A pustule. 

4. Cut off. 

6. To affirm. : 
6. Made of reeds. Ena. 


5. 
ANAGRAMMATIO PUZZLE. 


Ceto with rawn united well 
Brings another word to view; 
Now if that word you rightly spell 
’*T will mean all things both ola and new. 
UNCLE Nxp. 
6. 


WHAT THE COMPANION AIMS AT BEING, ENIGMAT- 
ICALLY EXPRESSED. 

To teach, and three-fourths of live. 

An article, half of mute, and to chant, 

Money paid for loan and three-tifths of an ani- 
mal's weapon. 

Three-fourths of nests, a vowel, and three-fourths 
of a bell. 

Four-fifths of a tribe, a conjunction, and three- 
fourths of a small bottle. J.L. 

Conundrums. 

When is a woman like a sparrow? When she’s in 
earnest (in her nest). 

Why is an omnibus strap like conscience? Be- 
cause it is an inward check on the outward man. 

When may a watch be said to be very improvi- 
dent? When it loses time. 

What is tobe? Why, a verb. 

Why is Cape Cod like Bridget ona Monday? It’s 
washing away as fast as it can. 

What kind of press do printers like? A press of 
business. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. King Alcohol. 

2. “When the fox 

3 Inkling, Scioto, 
en, Isaac, 
EN CALF, 

4. Write, rite, right, wright. Died, dyed. Meet, 
meat. Heal, heel. 

6. Pear, Pluin, Apple, Peach, Orange, Lemon, 
Grape, Quince, Date. 


reaches beware of your geese.’”’ 
ecoil, Absurd, Entice, Length- 
heresa, Earl, Staff. IsrarELITESs, GOLD- 





A ROBUSTIC MAN. 


A lady living not 2 hundred miles from Lewis- 
ton, was prone to indulge in words of astound. 
ing length, though often failing to use short or 
long ones in a manner warranted by the diction- 
ary and grammar, One day she was one of a 
company whose conversation turned upon the 
recent sudden decease of a stout and apparently 
healthy gentleman. “Why,” said she, “Mr. A. 
was one of the most robustic looking people lL 





er, thy kingdom come!”’ 


ever saw.” 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Always givethe name of the Post-Ofice to which your 

viper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
wks wuless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youta'’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








WHAT AILED DEA. WATERMAN? 

The Providence Journal tells this country story 
about a good man who thought it necessary to send 
for the doctor: 

Jedediah Waterman was a substantial farmer in 
Johnston. He was a deacon in the church, and was, 
in all respects, a worthy and substantial citizen, a 
Rhode Islander of the old school. He was nigh up- 
on sixty when he used to say that he had never had 
a pain oran ache in his life, and had never passed 
an hour in bed except for his natural sleep, never on 
account of sickness or bodily weakness. 


“Wal,” said the deacon, “I can’t tell what it ia; 
but somehow or other, it seems as if as though L set 
down here, as I did just now, and eai bait au oour 
or so, my appetite is all gone.” “he uvctor didn’t 
prescribe. 


——@¢ 


WOMEN iN SCOTLAND. 

A traveller in Canada often sees the French peas- 
ant women hard at work in the fields, whiie their 
husbands are lazily smoking on the doorsteps. In 
Scotiand, the men are not lazy, bnt the women do 
hard field-work. Henry Wilson writes of what he 
saw while travelling: 


Much of the romance attaching to the scenery of 
Scotland we attribute to Scott and Burns; but, on 
my way to Ayr, I saw a sight that surprised me, 
though it afterward became too common—lI saw sev- 
enteen women hoeing ina field, anda man without 
a hoe as overseer. It reminded me too forcibly of 
our Southern slave system. have heard a geod 
deal about woman’s right to work in this country; 
they have that right to work in the old country. I 
believe in their right to vote, but not in their right 
to work as I sawitthere. I saw more women work- 
ing in Germany than anywhere else; but I saw wom- 
en working with a barrow on the railroads, carrying 
coal, carrying mortarin a hod up the ladder to the 
top of six-story buildings; and women up there usiug 
the trowel. I have seen them yoked with dogs, cows 
and bulls—such women!—big feet and hands, and 
faces nearly as black as ourcolored brethren. I have 
seen them loaded down with hay, and a man walking 
along with a rake. For this service, they get from 
twenty to thirty cents a day, and find themselves. 





> 
AFTER THE FISH WITH TAGS. 


To find any particular fish In the sea might be sup- 
posed as impossible as to find a needle in a haymow; 
Lut the piseatory wanderers must look out, now, for 
the human detectives are after them, and they can- 
not hide their identity much longer: 





The national fish commissioners have issued metal- 
lic tags, containing numbers, up to twenty, to be used 
in tracking fish on the lakes, so as to furnish more 
accurate evidence of their habits. Each number rep- 
resents a well-known point on the coast, and is at- 
tached to fish caught there, which are again released 
If these are ever caught again, the taker is requested } 
to frank the tag to Washington, with a statement of 
the facts. 

ene ae 


HOW TO DRAW A CROWD. 


A man was observed, yesterday, in front of Scott 
Glore’s bookstore, holding his hands up over his 
eyes and gazing intently up toward the sky, as if 
looking at some strange object. Immediately a 
crowd began to gather, each man fixing his gaze | 








upon the clouds and straining his eyes to see the cu- 
riosity, till finally a large number of persons had as- | 
sembled on that corner of the street, each one follow- 
ing the example of the strange individual, who, af- 
ter enjoying the sport to his satisfaction, quietly | 
slipped from the place and walked away. 

“That was a confounded sell!’ remarked one of the 
party, and instantly about two dozen gentlemen were 
seen walking oif in different directions, with their 
























































But it came to pass that the good deacon felt the 
need of medical advice, snd he sent for the doctor. 
Dr. Fiske arrived at the deacon’s house at high noon, 
just as one of the deacon’s hired men was blowing 
the horn for dinner. This may not have been alto- 
gether accidental, for the deacon was famous for his 
good cheer, and the doctor, like ail other doctors 
that we ever heard of, was not altogether indifferent 
to the rational pleasures of the table. 

Arrived just at that hour, the deacon suggested 
that it wou!d not be well to let the dinner cool while 
the consultation went on, which might as well be 
deferred a little while. The case being evidently not 
a dangerous one, the doctor did not press the pro- 
fessional matter, and, not to waste the time, took a 
seat at the well-spread table, whose grateful steam 
rose up in the most provocative flavor. 

The deacon reverently asked a blessing, and then, 
having served his distinguished guest, betook him 
to the work before him. It was what he called a 
“biled dinner,” and his wife made some needless apol- 
ogies, declaring that if she had known the doctor 
was coming she would have had a better one. 

And the deacon said, ‘Nonsense, ma; the doctor 
knows that we are plain folks, and as he is on pro- 
fessional business’—here the doctor looked gravely 
conscious—‘‘he will be content to take us as he finds 
us.”” 





But the doctor said that the dinner was capital; 
and the doctor was right, as he generally was. 

So the deacon cut a slice of beef and a slice of perk, 
aud passed the plate over to his wife, who put upon 
it two potatoes, with a due quantity of turnip, squash, 
beet, cabbage and apple sauce, and passed the smok- 
ing pyramid in safety over to the doctor. Every 

‘thing was of the deacon’s own raising, aud of his 
wife's own cooking. 

After all this came some apple dumplings, and then 
Mrs. Waterman brought on her-ch«fd’ auvre (she 
didn’t call it by any such outlandish name) her pies 
—she wus famous for her pies—mince, apple and 
pumpkin, one piece of each, a sixth of a pie, consci- 
entiously divided, was put on each plate, and two 
kinds of chee se—piain and sage. 

Such was the dinner to which the invalid invited 
his physician, aud te which both did ample justice. 
When it was finished, the deacon wiped his mouth, 
and, with a meiat.choly air, approached the subject 
of his malady, whica the doctor might have been 
excused for quite forgetting. 

The doctor inquired atoxt his digestion, his sleep, 
his lungs and his liver. He looked at his tongue; 
he felt his pulse,a little qnickened by the midday 
exercise that he had gone through, but regular, 
tirm, and apparently healthfui 

Quite batiled in his search for the hidden disorder, 
the doctor shook hi: head gravely, as decior are 
bound to do, and said, -- 

* Well, wiat do pow think is the matrer with you, 
Oia 7" 





hands in their pockets, while they whistled some fa- 
‘ miliar tune all to them: elves, and looked as innocent 
as so many lambs.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


cantina 
THE GAME HE HAD. 


A gentleman was staying ata little French coun- 
try inn, and there was a melancholy-looking owl, 
which hopped about the garden, and had only one 
leg. Twoorthree days after his arrival, he had some 
givier (game) for dinner. ‘The “game” was very 
small, but he enjoyed it immensely, and the next 
day, he missed the owl from the garden. 

“Where has the owl gone to?” le inquired of the 
landlord. 

‘Monsieur had a little dish of gibier yesterday,” 
was the answer, to the consternation of the traveller. 

“Why, did you kill the ow! for my dinner?” he next 

ked 

No, he die himzelf.” 
aencilipammaaians 

A TWENTY-NINE CENT PEARL. 

John Thomas showed us recently a pearl he took 
from an oyster in a restaurant in this place. The 
pear] is as large as a hazel nut, and looks like a frog, 
a skull, a piece of chalk, or a threshing-machine, ac- 
cording to the light in which it is held. The value 
of it cannot be less than $000,000 29, and John goes 
armed to the teeth. 

dniinanidibipenaanticne 


A TERRIBLE THREAT. 


An angry Western editor wrote to a poetical cor- 
respondent, the other day, “If you do not stop send- 
ing me such abominable poetry, I'll print a piece of 
it, some day, with your name appended in full, and 
send a copy to your girl.” The poetry from that 
fountain quickly dried up. 


— 





**] kill owl, m’sieu! 


Tne HUNTERS of Siberia, when hard pressed b 
hunger, take two thin pieces of board, we are told, 
and placing one on the pit of the stomach and the 
other on the back, gradually draw together the ex- 
tremities, and thus allay, in some degree, the crav- 
ings of appetite. A similar practice is known among 
the South Sea Islanders. This is supposed to bea 
very economical kind of board. 


AN EXCHANGE tells that, at “twenty years of age, 
Leland Stanford arrived in California with only one 
shirt to his back. Since then, by close attention to 
business, he has accumulated over ten millions.” 
What can a man want with ten million shirts? 


A SERVANT GIRL living ina family in Portland, 
while employed about the kitchen stove, was sud- 
denly seized with a fit of sneezing, which was so long 
and violent that the shoulder-blade was dislocated, 
and the services of a surgeon were required. 


A CnHiLp’s IpgEas.—A little girl, who had great 
kindness of heart for all the animal creation, saw a 
hen preparing to gather her chickens under her shel- 
tering wings, and shouted, earnestly, “O, don’t sit 
down on those chickens, you great ugly rooster!’ 


HosprraLity.—An Irish soldier, who had been 
abroad, being asked if he met with much hospitality 
where he had been. ‘O, ves,” replied he; “‘too mach; 
Iwas in the hospitai almost all the time I was there,” 

Ow a tombstone in Hamilton, Mass., can be found 
| the following inscription: 
| Here hes the body of Thomas Brown, 

Lest at sea, aud uever found. 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


OW GARDENING. 


FLOWER SEEDS FREE. 
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SEND 10 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPIES OF 
THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion. 

A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the 
Culture of Flowers for the Flower Garden and plants for 
Window Gardening, or in-door ornament. *,* Every 
subscriber at 75c. gets a packet of Flower Seeds free, of 
the new Diadem link. Subscribe now. Only 75 cents 
ay ar. GetupaClub. 10 copies 6y cents each, and a 
— free toclub agent. 

ny Lady, Boy or Girl can make $3 per day getting 
subscribers in any village. Club Agents aud Canvassers 
wanted everywhere, 

*,.* Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely 
illustrated, devotid to culture of Plants, Flowers and 
Bulbs for Indoors; the handsomest and most complete 
book on Window Gardening ever published. Price +1 50, 
Every Woman Her n Fluwer Gardener. 

y “Daisy Eyebright ” 

A delightful little treatise on Out-door Gardening for 
Ladies. lractical, timely, charmingly wrrtten. Cannot 
fail to be universally liked. Vrinted ‘in exquisite taste. 
1 r'ce 50 cents, cloth, $1, postpaid. A copy free for club 


pe ol 1. 


Three Months for Thirty Cents. 

Atnal trip with THE HORTICULTURIST and Jour 
nal ef Rural Art and ‘laste. 

A handsomely Llustrated Magazine, devoted to Home 
Gardcning, Flowers, Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs, Fruit 
culture, Designs for Cottagcs and Garden Architecture. 
Subscription Terms reduced to $2 per annum, if paid in 
advance. Club ‘lerms: 2 copies, $3 50; 3 copies, $5; 5 
copies, $750; 10 copies, $10. Club Agents and Can- 
vassers wanted every where. 

Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper. A su- 
erb novelty in Stationery, with tinted paper, Splendid 
nitial. Perfumed. I!luminated cover. lrice 50c per box, 

Each box also contains a package of Flower Sceds. 
P. rs at Club Rates. Every paper 25c te 
50c less than full prices. You will save money by Club- 


= bing all your l’apers together, Send stamp for List. 


= 


orest s, by Arthur Bryant, Sr., a new book 

on treeculture_ Price $! 50. Agents wanted. 
Williams’ Tlustrated Catalogue of all Books on 
Flowers, Gardening, Rural Architecture, and Rural 
Life. ‘The handsomest and most complete ever pub- 
lished. Contains also Illustrated Premium List of all 
the above journals, List of 100 Papers at Club Rates, 


and List ot choice Floral Novelties. Sent to anv address for 5-eent stamp. 


Address 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Proprietor, 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 


All these books and papers for sale at A. Williams & Co.'s Bookstore, Boston. 























*,* Any Newsdealer or bookstore will supply orders. 10—eow3t 
$37 Fr A MONTH-—Toscll our Universal Cement. Colonnade Row, 161 Tr t St., Bost 
pe OD Address. Novety Co. Saco, Mie, *§ —15t OPPOSITE THE COMMOE 

HE SWEET, F+ XE) OFL of the Cocoanut is 
represented in Burnett's Cocuvaine, l2—It 


SEND FOR A LIST of Il W. Rannenberg’s Speci- 
WS men Packets of Foreign POSTAG: Stamps, 
H.W. RANNENBERG 
12— : P. O. 1646, N. Y. 
(HERE IS NOTHING like lea'her Shoes witha 
SILVER TIL for children, Try them. ‘Lhey never 
wear through at the loc, 
For Sale by all Dealers. 10—5t 
NY ANTED. ‘To energetic men and women we give 
employment that pays from $410 $8 per day, Ad- 
dress J. LAGUAM & UO., 292 Washington, St., Boston, 
1—l2t 


Mass. 

*Y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
M O N E Key Cheek Outfits. Catalogues, same 
ples ~ full particulars FREE. S, M. Spencer, Brottle- 
boro’, Vt. 2-'y 

















GENTS Wanted.—Acents make more money at 
work for us than:! anything else. Particulars free. 

=. — & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me, 
—ly 


WANTED.—AGENTS—male and female to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere — 11,/34 retailed by one. Send 
stamp for circular, WHITNEY & Cu., Norwich, Conn, 
9—St 
HE STAMP COLLECTO!?’S MONTHLY, 
devoted to the interests of Stamp Collectors. ‘erms 
only 15 cents per year. Subscribe now and address 
THE STAMP COLLECTIOR’S MONT liLY, 
12—It Box '43, New Market, N. A. 
‘YENUINE FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
¥ 50 for 25c.; 16 Hamburg Locals, v5e. illustrated 
ee list free. CILA\S. A. LYFORD & CO., 20 State St., 
Soston. City collectors please call l:—It 








GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographie Family Recor’. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family Listory, Sells at sight. 
S:nd 75e for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of 83. Kh. H. COTTLE & CO., . O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i-tf 


HOSE WHO SUFFER trom nervous irritations, 
itching uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows 
from an enfeenled and disordered state of the system, 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and cleanse the 
blood. Purge out the lurking distemper that undermines 
the health, and the constitutional vigor will return, tlezt 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
A first-class Seminary for both sexes with equal 
privileges. Buil ings and educational facilities Valued at 
$300.00. A superior corps of teachers in every depart- 
ment, with a pleasant home and expenses moderate. Ade 
vantages for musical education unsurpassed, An excels 
lent commercial department. Students received at | 








time. Spring term of 14 wecks commences March 4 
For Catalogue or room, apply to 
9- E. COOKE, Principal. 
OF CENTS WILL PAY FOR ONE YEAR’S 
aw subscription to ttAVPY HOURS, an illustrated 
Monthty Magazine, in which will be found ‘Tales of Ad- 
ventures; Afloat and Ashore; Sports and Exercises; Ar- 
ticles on Natural History and vig see: Science; Class 
lowing for Boys; How to Make a Magic Lantern; Car- 
pentry; Turning; Boats and Koating; ~hfps, and how to 
tig ‘tiem; Etegant Work for Delicate Fingers; Practical 
Puzzles; Enizmas; Charades; Riddles; Tricks in Magic; 
Chemical Experiments; ete, etc. Each numbercontains 
sixteen large pages, making it the cheapest Magazine of 
its class published in the workl. Recollect, Only 25 
Cents a Year. Send subscriptions to HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann street, New York 9H 


A GENTS — WANTED. — 875 to $250 r 

+% month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
the GeNUIN'. IMPROVED CO\.MUON SENSh. FAM- 
tuY SEWING MACHINt, ‘his machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. lrice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for uve years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
clastic seam than ours. It makes the “blastic Lock 
stitch.’ bvery second stitch can be cut,and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per mon: hand expenses, or acom- 
mission from which twice that amomnt can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMES & CU., Boston, Muss.; Pittsburgh. Pa; 
Chicago, lil., or St. Louis, Mo. *fiist 











WARD is offered by 


."* Catarrh or 
Ozena, which he cannot care, 
Sola by Drugyiets at 50 cta. ~ 








SEEDS, TREES, PLANTS, BULBS, 


Gardening Implements and Qutlery, Lawn 
Mowers, Fertilizers of all kinds, 
AND OTHER ARTICLES CONNECTED WITH 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Floriculture. 
Also Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


PARK AND GARDEN STATUARY, ORNAMENTAL 
IRON WORK, RUSTIC WORK OF ALL 
KINDS, WIRE WORK, Ete. 


Our endeavor and specialty is to furnish our customers 
with seeds of prime quality and true to name, always tak- 
ing great care in their sclection and purchasing none but 
those grown from the very choicest stocks, 

The \inetecnth } dition of our Illustrated Flower 
and Kitchen Garden Directory of 150 pages, con- 
taining also alist of Summer Flowering Bulbs, Selected 
Pears and Small Fruits, ¢?rnamental Trees, —_ Orna- 
mental and Perennial Plants, Miscellaneous and Bedding 
Plants, etc.. etc., is now ready, and will be mailed to all 
our regular customers without solicitation, and to all 
others who inclose us two three-cent Lye owe | one- 
sixth ofits cost No amateur or market ge ener should 
make their spring purchases of these articles without first 
sending for our carefully prepared, Comprehensive, 
Catalogus for 1872. 

CURTIS & COBB, importers of Sceds, etc., 

It 161 1 remont Stret. 





Dr. Walker’s 


California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
























of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

For Inflam- 
mato Pf and 
Chronic Rheunia- 
tism, B 
fous, Remittent 
and Intermittent 
Fevers, Diseases 
ofthe Blood, Liv- 
erand Kidneys, 
these Bittershave 
nocqual. 


DYSPEPSIA OR IND ESTION, Head- 
ache, Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Btomach, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Bilions Attacks, Pa!pitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, py in the regions 
of the Kidneys, arecured by the use of these Bitters. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Sca'd Head, Sore Eyes, Bezetpalas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excellent. 

in, pe and other Worms, lurking in thesyr 
tem are effectually destroved and removed. 
J. WALERR, Proprictor, il. McDonatp & Co., Druggists an? 
Gen. se San Francisco, Cal., anc 83.4 34 Commerce St., N. ¥ 


SPRING STYLES 


Just received at the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
59 Tremont Street. 
Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, etc., always on hand in ra 
variety. 10—t 
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VERBENA SEED. 


ExtTB4 Superb, 25 cents per package, five packages 
$l. Alsoa limited supply of extraselect Pansy.Sced, 
atsame price. Catalogue of Verbenas, Bouquet Dahiias, 
Double Geraniums, and Bedding Plants generally, for- 
warded on application, enclosing three-cent stamp. 
Address DEXTLR SNOW, 
10—'t Chicopee, Mass. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


Bitwite SOME eer ts tants 
SWI) @ heet in: he Wor! 
For Sale Evercwhere. AUENTS WA Din unoc- 
cupied Territory. For tli trated C’reulars. A 
W'rcon Sewiea MAonINEeCo.. Cleveland, ©. : Bt, 








twats, dd.; suits, Pa.; or, TOT broadway, N. ¥. 
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